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3 f “Tue one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness 1s the Idea ot 
rte f Humanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 
© for the views ; and by setting aside the distinctions of Relzion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 
tthe as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature.”"—HumBotpt’s Cosmos, 
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He ; f { | W ke may upset Lord John once more, bring on anew Sir Charles Wood says he wants the tax; so working 
al pews ov yt PPK. crisis, and precipitate the general election. All men may go without their advertisement, and traders 
oun | parties should stand prepared for that contingency, with one, where they might have five or six. 
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‘continuing, Ministers develop a peculiar 

for existing in that state. Indeed, as some 

show unheard-of capacities for existing in 
monstrous states of air or heat, so Lord John and 
pe ve ert a power of maintaining life 
i icable positions. It is as wonderful as 
that of Mr. Crosse’s Acari. You would have 
that no Ministry could have lived in the 
of last week; but, as if not content with 
wing that marvellous feat, they have this week 
the situation worse for themselves, and yet go 
‘edb? peer a of all beholders. 
sat W ohn surprised the world by the 
etcution of a little manceuvre : he saneneeed that 






lonafhir, a procrastination which had the advantage 
Seat Baguanimous, without being less a post- 
Patement of difficulties. At the beginning of this 
however, Mr. Baillie made an embarrassing 
“move, putting off his motion until after the 
Income tax. Thus Lord John was 

7 was before without any pretext for putting 
the evil days, He had shown the disposition 
nee, but had not been allowed to 


While we write, the treatment of the Budget is 
tad to peulation. The rumours afloat are dic- 
Wad’, the manifest necessity that Sir Charles 
ties: , M some degree, relinquish his posi- 

j and the popular notion, we know not on what 
eo it may be based, is, that the window-tax 
pie the house-tax not imposed, and 
. theincome-tax renewed for one year. 
it still remains most uncertain whether the 
UCabinet will survive to carry out its own 
or fulfil any ;sntion of its own. Its 

is betrayed on every occasion of 
Mr, Disraeli, Mr. Locke King, Lord 
Mr. Baillie—all are sufficient to place 
i2.4 position of jeopardy, if not to provoke 
mM. It seems to be generally presumed 
which could now enter office 
by the convenience of the respectable 

Fesorting to a general election; yet no 
fan get on with the existing Parliament, 
for the Mote active constituencies are pre- 
be contest, which may be put off, but 

Prevented. It is the general desire 
the election however, which makes the 
80 ntly waive its function, and 

t, not only to exist, but to 
‘y te nares. This sufferance, in- 
eid the most precarious ; it is as 

Giving the final stroke to an im- 
8 it is for a child to let a loose 
Imstant’s provocation, an irre- 


Opportunity, a sally of temper, 


* 


off the Budget and the income tax | 
wack Baillie’s motion of censure on the Cey- | 


| with these further incidents—that the public never 
| went to a general election with so damaged a faith 
| in men and things as they now exist ; that many 
| prejudices much shaken only await a final concus- 
| sion to be dispersed; and that great social ques- 
| tions, as yet hardly shaped for national discussion, 
| are pressing with all the force of practical exigency. 
| To judge by Mr. Drummond’s sally of imaginative 
| bigotry, the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill may open the 
| contest with a sectarian general election. 


| Lord Torrington has come forward on his own 
| account, in the Upper House, challenging the pro- 
| secution of Mr. Baillie’s charge against him. Prac- 
tically, the charges against Ministers and their 
protégé are, gross misgovernment of Ceylon, 
wanton cruelty in suppressing the insurrection 
among the natives, and the parade of false evidence 
in their defence. 
discussed when Mr. Baillie sets them before Par- 
liament. Meanwhile, Lord Torrington must be 
content to bear the popular rule—of holding a man 
guilty till he is proved to be innocent. 


Mr. Baring Wall has succeeded in referring Mr. 
William Williams’s Sunday Trading Bill to a select 
committee. It is perfectly true that a day of rest 
should be secured to all classes, but it is equally 
true that many working people find great difficulty 
in supplying all their household wants by Saturday 
night, and that many a poor trader would find a 
large piece of his business annihilated. The fact 
is, that the measure ought to be preceded by others. 
When the working man ceases to toil from morning 
till night, when a fair time of labour gives him a 
fair return, then you may talk of protecting his 
Sunday. 

A new dig has been made at the Knowledge 
taxes by the deputation to ask for the repeal of 
the advertisement duty. This claim labours under 
the disadvantage of being but too notoriously 
reasonable. ‘The tax is protected by the circum- 
stance that it is utterly unwarrantable. The two 
facts, taken together, enable the Minister to reply, 
as Lord John did, by admitting the case without 
defending the tax, except as an Exchequer ne- 
cessity. Now, itis not an Exchequer necessity, or 
is so only under a generally vicious system of 
taxation. With a sound system of taxation, no tax 
would be maintained which should tend to suppress 
the article taxed, unless that were in its nature per- 
nicious. The hardest pressure of the advertise- 


advertisements—limiting the number among those 
who do advertize, and totally preventing advertise- 
ments among very large classes. Of all the ser- 
vants out of work very few advertize; of master 
workmen, working on their own account, perhaps 
none; of the inventors among the working classes, 
—a very considerable number,—hardly one. But 





But these matters will be best | 


ment tax consists in preventing a vast number of | 


There is a confusion among the Bishops—a flaw 
in their authority. ‘The Primate of all England tells 
nearly a quarter of a million clergymen and laymen, 
who present him an address, that he cannot do 
more against Puseyism than “ discountenance” it; 
the Bishop of London talks to Lord Robert Gros- 
venor like a distressed mother whose boys are too 
big for her; the Bishop of Chichester amicably 
urges a clergyman of his diocese to bury Di 
| senters, but the Bishop admits that he cannot 

coerce the mutinous priest ; the Bishop of Exeter 

is involved in a new baptismal quarrel, like that 
| with Mr. Gorham, the present oppongnt being Mr. 
| Codnor, a curate. Here and there we notice a dis- 
| position to get up Anti-State Church movements in 
soto forms—refusal of Church-rates, and the 
| like. 

Austria has lost a point in that slow game of 
German politics. Bully Schwarzenberg has scared 
the kinglets out of their poor wits: they have all 
taken up the Wurtemberg dodge of a Federal 
Parliament, and are now huddiing up to Prussia, 
who also takes the national cause to heart. King 
Frederick William is “ going to” pluck up a spirit; 
and those notable bottle-holders, E fand and 
France, are setting him on, eager to get him into a 
scrape, let him come out of it as he may. A 
lowers her tone, for the present, and disavows all 
intentions of hostile attempts against her Swiss and 
Piedmontese neighbours. 

These latter “ organize themselves.” They 
labour at new schemes of national education; im- 
prove their capital; put their free press to the test 
of use and abuse. From the rest of Italy melan- 
choly news only—the Papal States eaten up by 
brigandase; the Pope startled by daily scuffles 
between his French and Roman soldiers; at Naples 
the King riding the high horse, with a braggart 
tongue and a cowering heart; the other petty 
Princes and their Ministers moving from court to 
court, restless, anxious, like cackling goslings ter- 
rified by the shriek of the unseen hawk, 


In France the extinguisher has been at last laid 
on the National Guards, At Strasbourg they are 
no more: in Paris they were already reduced by 
three-fourths; they must now be brought to a 
level with the people, subjected to the electoral pro- 
visions of the 3ist of May; undergo reorganiza- 
tion, reform, annihilation. 

Louis Napoleon has made up his mind to keep 
his Ministers, at least until the great day of con- 
| stitutional revisions, The Legitimists second him; 
| the power that imbecile Chambord trifles with is to 
| continue in the hands of the scarcely less imbecile 

Bonaparte. ‘The bitterness of late discussions in 
| the Assembly is sweetened by long debates on the 
| sugar question. The Socialists at St. Amand have 
given signs of life: they have routed a sous-prefet 
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and his myrmidons, but were no match for a prefet 
and his preetorians. 
In Poland, Warsaw is allowed the luxury of a 


daily paper. Sweden emanci her Jews. Bag- 
dad is in the hands of the oui 
The discussion of the debt the Cortes at 


Madrid is taken up and adjourned, and then again 
resumed and postponed, till it seems likely to last 
to eternity. 

Among the many disasters and misdeeds of the 
week, the most signal are, the two explosions at 
Paisley and Stockport, and the two cases of ill- 
treating children at Dublin and Kingsland. In 
Dublin, a woman who had charge of an illegiti- 
mate child has starved it to indulge a hideous rapa- 
city. At Kingsland, the victim is a lad whose treat- 
ment reminds one of that of Jane Wilbred, though 
by no means so horrible. The two explosions sug- 
gest the necessity of greater attention to the causes 
of disasters which involve such desperate loss of 
life: at Stockport, a new boiler exploded, reminding 
us of the fact how little the immediate cause of 
boiler explosions is understood ; at Paisley, a noto- 
riously ‘ape mine exploded with repeated 
claps, burying numbers within, and we are re- 
minded how much awaits to be done to perfect 
mining ventilation. 





required there, whieh was mot tle case. The copy 
of the evidence sent to this country was not the 
original one, bug merely @hn ‘authenticated copy. 
Under these cireumstances the First Minister gets 
‘up, and in a tone of virtuous indignation appeals to 
the House against what he calls the unfair conduct 
of @ great party :— 

“Sir, if the Minister had been in the position in 
which he would wish to be, we should not have heard 
these expressions; he himself would have been the last 
man to have wished the House of Commons to artive at 
the conclusion of a great judicial question of so much 
importance, in the absence of these important docu- 
ments.” 

Sir Grorce Grey pointed out the discrepancy be- 
tween Mr. Baillie’s reason for postponement, and the 
one given by Mr. Disraeli. The former wished them 
to believe that he had postponed the motion lest it 
should interrupt public business ; the latter told 
them that it was because Mr. Baillie was not pre- 
pared. Mr. Roesvck found fault with everybody, 
with Lord John for not bringing forward his budget 
in spite of the Ceylon question; with Mr. Baillie for 
postponing his motion to make way for the budget ; 
and especially with Mr. Disraeli for trying to get up 
a defence of the postponement by “an afterthought, 
a quibble, a mere pretence. (Cheers.) The honour- 
able member for Bucks actually fabricates —if I may 
use the term without offending the rules of the House 
—he actually makes a reason which the honourable 
Member for Inverness-shire never thought of. (Hear, 





PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. | 


| This was not the way in which so serious a charge 





Lord John Russell's excuse for postponing the 
budget indefinitely, on the plea that Mr. Baillie’s 
Ceylon motion must previously be disposed of, was 
rather unceremoniously put aside by the member for 
Inverness-shire. In reply to Lord John, on Monday 
evening, Mr, Bartuie said he did not wish to ob- 
struct public business, and, therefore, he would re- 
move the notice from the books, reserving to himself 
the right of bringing it forward when the business of 
the country was in such a state that he could do so 
without incurring blame :— ‘ 

“I can understand the difficulties of the noble lord’s 
ition—I can understand also that the noble lord must 
anxious to escape from them, and, perhaps antici- 

pating defeat, he does not wish the trouble of preparing 
and bringing forward public measures which, as a Minis- 
ter of the Crown, it is his duty to bring forward. But 
the noble lord is mistaken if he thinks that I will allow 
myself to be made the instrument of enabling him to 
escape from the duties which the position he has as- 
sumed and the great public exigencies of the country 
imperatively call upon himto perform. (Cheers.) 

Lord Joun Russet was not at all satisfied with 
the course taken by Mr. Baillie. When a member 
of that Housebrought a charge involving an accusa- 
tion of wanton cruelty against a late governor of a 
colony, and of unqualified approbation by the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, they had a right to complain 
of that motion—which was clearly a vote of censure 
on one department of the Government—was put off 
indefinitely :— 

“I did not complain of the honourable gentleman 
having named an early day, because it is naturally to be 
supposed that he was anxious to bring on his motion 
upon the day named by him, He had framec his own 
motion and named his own day, and I had no reason to 
suppose that he would not gm ory to bring forward his 
motion upon that day. But what I said was, and what I 
feel justified in having said was, that any Government 
with such an accusation hanging over their heads—a vote 
of censure upon which no opinion has been pronounced— 


hear.) The whole thing is really a party fight.” 


should be disposed of, ‘* Common justice—(cheers, ) 
—ordinary good faith—(cheers,)—plain, honest, good 
faith, and fair play require that there should be no 
shrinking from that charge.’’ (Hear, hear, and loud 
cheers.) Sir Bensamin Hatt followed in the same 
track, and asked why the charge was not made in the 
House of Lords, where Lord Grey and Lord Tor- 
rington could meet their accusers face to face. 

Nothing having been said on Monday as to when 
the Budget would be brought forward, Mr. Disrar.t 
put the question to Ministers on Tuesday. Sir G. 
Grey said the first open night after the debate on 
the Papal Aggression Bill would be devoted to the 
Army estimates, but he could not at present say on 
whats night the financial statement would be made. 
Lord Torrincron, emboldened by the success of 
Lord John on the postponement grievance, on Mon- 
day evening, made his appearance in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday, to give notice of his intention to 
bring the Ceylon question before the House of Lords 
on that day fortnight. A motion had been made in 
the other House, and then withdrawn for party pur- 
poses. That motion involved a charge of murder 
against him, and, therefore, he was anxious that it 
should be investigated without delay. He had no 
mysteries—nothing to conceal—and, therefore, he 
should state openly and honestly all that had taken 
place while the Government of Ceylon was under his 
direction. 


The adjourned debate on the Ecclesiastical Titles | not, according to the law of Europe andi 


Bill was very dull, The discussion was opened on 
Monday evening by Mr. Moore, who attacked Sir 
Robert Peel for what he had said regarding Switzer- 
land, The honourable baronet’s denunciations of 
Popery he was not surprised to hear. The low Ja- 
cobins of the Continent were said to be the Gama- 
liels, at whose feet he loved to sit, and the expres- 
sions he had used were worthy of his tutelage; for 
he recognised in them the philosophy of Mazziniand 
the apostasy of Gavazzi. A petition signed by 





ought not to begin any great measure not already intro- 
duced into the House, until the House has given an 
affirmative or negative to that motion. (Hear, hear, and | 
cheers.) Iam exceedingly sorry to say, because it may | 
comprehend not only the honourable gentleman, with | 
regard to whose opinion I have nothing to say, but other | 
honourable Members who intend to give their support to | 
this motion, with regard to late trausactions it was said, 
and very justly said, of all the parties in this country 
who may be expected to desire, or to assume the admi- 
nistration of affairs, their conduct was perfectly fair and 
honourable to each other. (Cheers.) And engaged as 
they were in hostility, no feeling of personal dissatisfac- 
tion, still less of personal yay was exhibited. 
(Cheers) Now, sir, I rejoice in that being the opinion 
of the public, at that being the feeling of those who were 
engaged in those transactions; but 1 must say if,in the 
conduct of a great party, we have a charge of 
wanton cruelty against a noble lord, a peer of the realm, 
lately the governor of a province, but now in this coun- 


try, and of cognizance and approval of that wanton 
cruelty by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, inde- 
finitely postponed—(great cheering)—that they will never 





tell us when they will bring that question before the 
House and put it to an issue—(renewed cheers)—then, I 
say, that opinion of correct, fair, and honourable con- 
duct, on the part, at least, of the supporters of such a 
motion, must be greatly shaken. (Cheers.)” 

Mr. Disnazut thought the House ought to have 
more information before it was called upon to pro- 
nounce snopinion. Im documents, submitted 





to the Ceylon committee, had not been laid before 
the members. of the Ceylon commission 
had been laid before the House, but the evidence on 
which that report was founded had been instantly | 
sent back to Ceylon, under the pretence that it was | 


40,000 Englishmen had been presented to the Queen, 
assuring her Majesty of their loyal devotion, and 
those who presented it were Englishmen, although | 
Papists. Yet the honourable baronet thought it 
right to insinuate that these, his Roman Catholic | 
fellow-subjects, were Jesuitical traitors. The manner 
in which the honourable baronet had discharged his 
duties in Switzerland was still recollected by those 
who heard the debate on that question. But when 
the honourable gentleman spoke of the orders of 
neutrality which he had received from the Foreign 
Secretary, and the rigid manner in which he had | 
followed them, he might have supposed that his 
Nemesis had joined in the loud laugh of deri- 
sion with which the House had greeted the un- | 
masking of a Jesuit on that occasion. After going 
through the whole question involved in the bill, he 
wound up by showing that the claim of the Church 
of Rome to jurisdiction over every baptized Christian 
was not more arrogant than that of other churches. 
But did not every church claiming to be the true 
church do the same thing. (**No, no/"’) Every bishop 
of the Established Church of England, every bishop 
in Scotland, and every bishop in what he might 
term the garrison Church of Ireland, claimed juris- 
diction over the whole population of the country; 
yet the Catholic body were indifferent to this claim | 
over their souls if the bishops of the Established | 
Church would only keep their hands out of their 
pockets. In 1846, Lord John Russell undertook to 
run a muck against the apparently obsolete and use- 
less statutes against the man Catholics, because 
he considered them absurd; and now, in 185], “ for 
@ consideration,” he was willing to insert into those | 


































obsolete’ puerilities fresh grafts of fanatic, 
which they had already seen the blossoms, 
which they had yet to gather the fatal 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Wicram was at 
prove that Roman Catholicism is a 
Wherever it exists, from which it , 
follows that it ought to be put down in the m 
way possible, Mr. E. B. Rocue insisted 
empting Ireland from the list of countries rh 
man Catholiciem has been socially pernj 
quoted Montesquieu to prove that religion cap 
be put down by legislation. Mr. H.D,g 
opposed the bill, though at the hazard of hig 
e looked upon it as a gross violation of 
liberty. Mr. Govutnurn declared his intention 
vote for the bill, but he could not say that he 
proved of the proceedings of Govern 
would have preferred more moderation at the 
ning, and more firmness and consistency at the 
Mr. H. Barron warned the Ministry that q 
dred years would not see the end of this gi 
culty. This mad course would not produce 
surrection in Ireland, but it would drig 
of the country every man with ten in 
pocket. Mr, Catvert, the new member for 
bury, supported the bill, small though it 
It might be necessary to have recourse to 
ther legislation; but he should not be sony " 
have given a locus penitentie — an opportuni, 
the Pope to withdraw his brief. Mr, @ 
suspected that the present measure had arisen 
the same spirit of intolerance which had atty 
potato disease and the lrish famine to their 
whitewashed the walls and mended the ‘ 
Maynooth College. (‘ Hear,” and laughter) 7 a 
Soricrror-GENeERAL restated the arguments oq : 
sides, and promised not only to give battle, by 
defeat those of his antagonists. He put the Rig 
Catholic case thus:—That the establish f 
hierarchy was essential to their religion—that, 
fore, they were entitled to have it—thatoth 
obtain it only from the Roman Pontiff=that the 
fore, they were justified in having recourse t 
Pope to obtain it—and that the Pope was 
grant it, and to do all that was necessary 
pose of establishing it. These premises 
he said, to support an egregious fallacy, 
was also the argument of pro-Papal 
which he put thus:—That the Legisl 
ceded to the Roman Catholics ‘The free 
tered exercise of their religion—that the 
ment of a hierarchy was essential to 
unfettered exercise of their religion; and tha 
fore, we were bound to permit the egtablishm 
their hierarchy. Both involved the 
cause a thing was desirable, the means used ) 
it were justifiable. Conceding the. lesirabi 
the object, he contended—precisely ‘the 
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| convenience, the action of ecclesiastical com 


/of Lord John Russell, as ‘* the .nost nove 























stated by previous speakers —that t 4 
sued was illegal ; that the fact of Roman Git 
bishops having ez officio control over certal 
gave them a temporal character; and that 


usage, be appointed without the consent of pe Si 
reign. From what had taken place at Thur) 
augured great danger from permitting #jl 
action. The very words were ominous, aid) 
more so from the circumstances of the times, 
was a schism in the Established Church of th 
try. (Hear, hear.) Muititudes, deluded by 
tendencies, and by a fondness for the pi 
religion (a laugh), were passing over to 
if not the Roman Catholic religion, was se 
commonly likeit, It was thought the time 
when a great blow might be struck—whea 
test might be renewed for the prerogatives, 
advantages, and emoluments of the Chureh; 
was, therefore, incumbent upon the House tod 
ful and wary. He would not consent to posty 

sive action until the danger became imminent 
evil intolerable. (Cheers.) Mr, Canpwelh 
the Government with the dishonour or @ 
action, if there had been a palpable violat 
prerogative and of international law. He: 
that it ‘was necessary to restrict, for reasons’ 


t 
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—just as we refused to the H-tablished Churey’ 
powers of aconvocation; and he thought the#™ 
Catholics might have consulted the feel 
wishes of this country—that they had, ingee® 
guilty of a substantial aggression. Thef 
their missionary church into a nor . 
had thereby invaded the peace and trang) 
nation, (Cheers.) But the Ministerial meaw 
vided nothing like a remedy for this 
affdirs, of all wars the worst was a litre’ 
of all little wars the worst was'a little civil 
religious matters. He should decidedly 
consent to the second reading of the 
The adjourned debate was resumed on Fue 
Mr. Buiewrrr, who quoted Lord Sydenham’s 





ay 


man _ he ever knew,” but was forced te” 
the liberalism of the noble lord was fast 
the sear and yellow leaf,” If the ndble sore 
sirous of returning to primitive Chris 
readily go along with him, but he would be’ 
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noay,| Manon 22, 1851] 


The Leader. 































































y the name of mummeries and super- 
somite and observances of a large portion of 
eee countrymen. Sir Ratrx Lorss gave his 
— to the bill in the hope that some salutary mea- 
7 ssre would be introduced hereafter. Mr. Water con- 

eeded that the Pope had violated the provisions of the 
‘ act of P ent from which Roman Ca- 
; derived their righ* to sit in that House, and 
| gho had contravened the law of nations. The act of 


' according to the plain construction of the clause, 


to existing sees. Sir James GranAM 
a‘ district,” the term used in the Charitable 





the difficulty of distinguishing be- 


* Bequests Act, and a diocese; but he had himself 
Of religig® =" Genished a distinction in his speech upon that 
‘ {ff the measure of the Pope were allowed 
that he "» take effect in this realm, this would be the 
re "gly country in which the development of the Roman 
the begs | ic hierarchy was permitted without the con- 
Y at the * gol of the State. Though this country might 
that | bein no danger of receiving detriment at the hands 
of this dif ofthe Pope, we were, nevertheless, bound to resist 
Produce j the pretensions of an adversary who wanted the 
drive power, but not the will, to enforce them. It would 
waa a ’ to allow the Church of Rome to decide 
er 


| the limits of spiritual jurisdiction, and still more 
nm to permit her to determine questions of a mixed 
. “The State owed to its subjects of every 
a protection against abuses of spiritual 
y by their superiors. In almost all conti- 
countries the State exercised a control over 
qn the spiritual acts of the Church; and if this 
~ wsxoin Roman Catholic countries, why was this 
~ eontrol to be denied to the State? He did not regret 
7: agitation to which Lord J. Russell's letter had 
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rise, since it would have the effect of opening 
eyes of Roman Catholics—amongst whom there 
led 2 mistaken idea as to the state of religion 
is country—to the deep-rooted Protgstantism 
le; and it would teach them to be cau- 
how they attempted to put in practice here 
ed system of proselytism. Let the House, 
be assured that if the peop!e were once 
d with the idea that there existed any 
of Roman Catholic unmarried priests setting 
~ up side by side with the Protestant 
dying bequests being intercepted; of the 
ing introduced as a general rule; of 
Jeang women being seduced into convents; and if 
. ney | that the law would not protect them, they 
Would be very much disposed to take the law into 
own hauds. As regarded Ireland, he could 
say that, although it was not his intention to 
\the extension of this measure to Ireland, he 
been equally willing to leave it out of 
@ question. That unhappy country had enjoyed 
many years a prescriptive right to every species 
and misrule, that he should be sorry to 
fe it, in this instance, of a privilege it had so 
possessed. Mr. Anstey advised Lord John to 
is bill and introduce one dealing, not with 
realities. Lord Asxuey insisted that the 
jon was—shall Parliament come to the 
the Queen, to maintain the rights of the 
and to assert the civil and religious liberties 
mankind. Mr. Palmer had maintained the 
ition that everything done by the Pope 
le because founded upon the concession 
liberty of conscience, and because it was necessary 
itual development. It this proposition were 
all that was left to us was submission; but 
"s definition of “liberty of conscience” 
atonce the prerogative of the Crown and the 
’ and. liberties of the whole mass of our Pro- 
fellow-subjects. ‘This bill was called perse- 
hey How could it be persecution merely to 
da foreign potentate to confer territorial titles ? 
i It was a new plea, not thought of in 1829, that such 
Were necessary for the development of spiritual 
Mctions. If there was any persecution in this 
» it was upon the Roman Catholic laity, 
them to choose between ultramontane 
ance and British loyalty, Lord Ashley took a 
View of the vicissitudes, the onward action, the 
ergy, and the oppressive domination of 
see, and urged the danger of affording to 
of encroachment the facilities of an organized 
hy and synodical action, which gave to the 
o) lied force and also its peril—a law that 
many obligations, public and private, in 
» aw, and politics. The measure before the 
be strong enough to grapple with so 
¢ tean an adversary; but they did not 
ih legislation only—they trusted to the con- 
ons and attitude of the people. ‘‘ Happen what 
, We stand 5 ow the foundations of that immortal 
Pon ape we have neither the right nor the dis- 
oe tsurrender.” Mr, Sipney Hernert could 
I ot ‘ine between the threatened dangers 
“Cal Ml that was to defend us from them. 
1 Dr M ‘Hale Archbishop of Timbuctoo, instead of 
id he be the less able to withhold the Sacra- 
laymen? (Hear,hear.) Would all the Irish 
eats be got rid of, and the spiritual power of 
Gece Church be suppressed? (Hear.) 
« things ; peer la logical connection between the two 
the other ont ue Pitiable to hear men get up one after 
’ night after night, declaiming against the 
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Roman Catholic religion, and then say, because this is 
so—because it is so hostile to civil and religious liberty 
in Italy, Spain, &c.; therefore all this must be got rid 
of, and an Intolerant Church made meek and humble by 
calling Dr. Wiseman Archbishop of Melipotamus instead 
of Westminster. (Hear.) The measure was a mere 
sham, which would not bear a moment’s examination 
(hear, hear), and he regretted to hear men, able and 
acute, committing themselves to an argument which 
had not a rag of reason or logic to rest upon. (Hear, 
hear.)” 

If the object was to deal with the Pope, to restrain 
his action in Ireland, and the circulation of his Bulls 
—which would not be prevented by this bill—why 
not legislate directly against that foreign potentate, 
and not against the Roman Catholics only? Although 
the Roman Catholic religion had made considerable 
progress in England, there was, he believed, no time 
since the Reformation when England had shown a 
greater determination to adhere to Protestantism ; 
and his conviction was that the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome were foreign to the genius of the 
English people. Lord Patmerston had hoped that, 
when the principle, not of toleration, but of religious 
freedom, had been established, these odious contro- 
versies would never be heard within the walls of 
Parliament. But whose fault was it that it was not 
so? That of a foreign potentate, who had committed 
an aggression upon the sovereignty of this country. 
He would never consent to be a party to anything like 
penal enactments, and he denied that the bill deserved 
to be so characterized. It was merely the complement 
of the measure of emancipation; in Sem it was 
precisely the same ; whilst it applied directly to the 
evil for which a remedy was required, without im- 
posing any restriction upon the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy incompatible with their sacred duties. 

The Sunday Trading Prevention Bill was read a 
second time, and referred to a select committee, on 
Wednesday, after a short discussion. Mr. W. Wil- 
liams, who said he had taken charge of the bill at 
the request of a large number of his constituents 
who were Sunday traders, urged the necessity for 
such a measure on the ground of humanity. He did 
not take it up as a religious question, but simply on 
the ground that Sunday ought to be a day of rest :— 


“« Amongst the evidence before the Lords’ committee, 
a journeyman, in a large clothing establishment, stated 
that his employers opened on Sunday morning at seven 
o’clock with a display of all kinds of articles, and kept 
open whilst persons were going to church. A journey- 
man butcher stated that they commenced business at 
four o’clock on Saturday morning, and kept open until 
half-past twelve at night, and then again at seven o'clock 
on Sunday morning until one. A journeyman grocer 
stated that his employer commenced business at four 
o'clock on Saturday morning, and kept open until half- 
past eleven at night, and began again at seven on Sunday 
morning for several hours, and that was the general 
practice in the trade amongst the shops that opened on 
Sunday. Here were men compelled to work for twenty 
hours in one day, and he would ask what condition of 
slavery was more worthy their pity than that of men 
forced to such incessant toil by the hard necessity of the 
custom of the trade ?”’ 

Mr. B. Watt opposed the Lill, which he charac- 
terized as one of the most mischievous, irritating, 
anomalous, and uncalled for measures ever brought 
before the House. Mr. Lennarp took the same view. 
The measure would operate in a most ruinous and 
oppressive manner against the working classes, and 
was supported by none except those who strained at 
a gnat and swallowed acamel. An amendment that 
the bill be read a second time that day six months 
was withdrawn, on the understanding that the select 
committee shall hear evidence. 


The dulness which had characterized the debate 
up to Thursday evening was suddenly transformed 
into violent excitement by Mr. Drummond. The 
adjourned discussion had been opened by Mr. New- 
DEGATE, who introduced Miss Talbot and her fortune 
of £80,000. He asked “what the Lord Chancellor 
was about? He, the keeper of the Queen’s con- 
science, the highest functionary of the land, her 
(Miss Talbot’s) legal father, sat impotently by and 
saw every insidious art made use of to wring from 
that unhappy girl the means of aggrandizing thé 
order to which she belonged. It was absurd to talk 
of religious liberty while such things existed.” He 
was followed by two Irish members, Mr. Knox, who 
condemned the measure as not going far enough, and 
Dr. Power, who opposed all legislation on the sub- 
ject. About a dozen members then rose all at once, but 
the Speaker called upon Mr. Drummonp, who began by 
saying that the real question they had to discuss 
was whether the Roman Catholics should remain a 
tolerated sect under the spiritual dominion of the 
Queen, or whether the Queen should be a licensed 
heretic under the spiritual dominion of the Pope. 
The question would not be settled by the bill before 
the House, nor by a hundred such bills. The Pope 
had raised a storm in this country which would not 
be quiet again in the lifetime of any one present. 
He proceeded to make the most outrageous charges 
against Roman Catholics, He alluded to Miss 





Talbot :— 
‘The poor girl, locked up in that prison till she was 
| starved or flogged to death, till the priests should get her 


' money, did she want protection? (Cries of ‘ Oh, oh !’) 
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Why raise the of‘Oh?’ He spoke from what he 
had seen with his own eyes. Nunneries were 
prisons or brothels; honourable members mi 
their choice of the expression. (Cries of ‘ Oh, 

The Earl of Anunpst and Suvmrey 
Irish Members rose to ask the Speaker 
; but the latter, 
been out of order, according to the Speaker, went on 
in the same style. He quoted the Ezercises of Love 
to show that Roman Catholics are taught to 
| to be black if the Church orders them to 

0 80. 

“If there is one thing on which the people are at the 
present moment more unanimous than another, it is in 
an honest John Bull hatred of imposture. (Cheers.) 
Everything like imposture they detest; and, above all, 
they scorn those who are importing cargoes of blinkip 
statues, bieeding pictures, liquifying blood, and drops o 
the Virgin Mary’s milk. (Groans, cockcrowing, exclama- 
tions of ‘ Oh, oh,’ and all sorts of inexplic noises.) 
Why do you call ‘Oh, oh?’” 

Another scene of confusion ensued. Mr, Joun 
O’ConnELL moved the adjournment of the House, 
which was seconded by Mr. Purtip Howarp, but the 
Speaker declined to put the motion. Those who in- 
terrupted Mr. Drummond were out of order. Mr. 
Drummond finished his speech amidst the most ex- 
traordinary confusion, cock-crowing, and all manner 
of disorderly Parliamentary noises. At the close of 
his speech the House presented a scene of great 
excitement, honourable members assembli ben sn 
in groups and engaging in earnest conv 
Mr. Grattan crossed the House, and addressed 
a few words to Mr. Drummond, accompanied by 
very animated gesticulations. Mr. Feargus O’Connor 
interposed his person between the honourable gentle- 
men. “Mr. Grattan returned to his seat. Mr. Drum- 
mond followed Mr. Grattan, addressed some obserya- 
tion to him, and left the House. Several honourable 
members (the majority of whom were Irish) crowded 
round Mr. Grattan, and entered into eager discus- 
sion, and Mr. Feargus O’ Connor repaired to the Trea- 
sury Bench and made some communication to Sir 
George Grey. 

Sir James Granam, who next spoke, treated the 
question entirely on political grounds. He hardly 
knew, however, whether to argue upon the bill in 
its original or its present state, for w Lord John 
Russell had declared that the second and third clauses 
would operate in a way he did not desire, it was 
the opinion of the best lawyers that, the Jirst 
clause would do the work of the second and 
third. If that were so, Government ought to 
vote against its own bill. And if the character of 
this bill were such as had been described. by 
Solicitor-General, this was a heavier blow at 
religious liberties of the Irish Catholics had ever 
been struck by the old penal laws. He coneluded 
by declaring that this was a measure not demanded 
by England, hateful to Ireland, and he trusted that 
the wisdom of Parliament would prevent it from 
passing intoa law. Lord Joun Russeii contended 
that the bill could not be considered as one of per- 
secution, seeing that the Catholics of Ireland 
been, uncomplainingly, under a similar law for one- 
andetwenty years; he believed that the’ Catholic 
lates would bow to the decision of Parliament. But 
if further aggressions took place, if Ireland were 
to be deprived of mixed education, or the servants of 
the Crown were sought to be deterred from their 
duty by spiritual menaces, other legislation 
be necessary, even for the benefit of the C 
themselves. This was not mainly a question be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant, but bet 
British Catholics and Rome—a fact which had 
been a good deal lost sight of in the debate. 
He trusted to see the Catholic laity revolt age 
the aggression, and declared that as 
body he had always. done his utmost to 
the principle of the .act of, 1829, In 
to Sir James Graham, he said that his - 
hensions of Papal supremacy were not 
of which he ought to be ashamed, i 
he held them in common with Milton, ; 
Hampden, Pym, Lord Somers, ahd other illustrious 
persons, and he refused, while crv ng Maieal he 
had ever been, a friend to religious to 
confound that cause with the P encroachment. 
He decared himself ready to abide by all the senti- 
ments in the Durham letter, but eaid that it had been 
much misrepresented, and entered into some expla- 
nation respecting its meaning, describing it as simply 
an appeal to the popular feeling in favour of civil and 
religious liberty, denying that the measure intro- 
duced into the House fell short of any reasonable ex- 
pectations founded on the letter to the bishop. The 
debate was then adjourned till last evening. 


ih ise 


REGISTRATION OF AssURANCES.—Lord Campbell, in 
moving the second reading of the Registration of As- 
surances Bill on Monday evening, detailed at some 
length the technical formulary by which the measure is 
designed to provide for a regular registry of all titles to 
estates and real property, with the object of securi 
and facilitating sales and transfers of such prop: Sacael 
affording a better security for loans onmortgage. After 
a short conversation, in which Lord Beaumont, Lord 
Brougham, and Lord Cranworth joined, the bill was read 
asecond time and referred to a select committee. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM ABROAD. 

The battle of the National Guards has been fought 
and lost. The Provisional Bill for adjourning the 
elections of the officers of that Citizen Militia was 

in the National Assembly by a majority of 
418 to 239. The minority is made up of mere Re- 
blicans, both Red and Moderate, though it num- 
a also a few old soldiers, such as Fabvier, 
Gourgaud, Grammont, and Lucien Murat, who 
belong to the Bonapartist party. The Government 
aw & vote with Legitimists and Orleanists; as the 
read of a republican result of elections based on the 
rinciple of universal suffrage prevailed with Louis 
apoleon and his party over all personal interests 
all other political considerations. The President, 
it seems, will rather cease to be than owe his existence 
to the people. 

The discussion has been represented as stormy. 
Not only the most fiery Republicans, but even the 
Arcadian Lamartine and Generals Lamoriciére and 
Cavaignac spoke warmly in behalf of the National 
Guards, and protested against the sheer ingratitude 
with which their services to the cause of order were 
now requited. 

The National Guards of Paris have in the course 
of the last three years been reduced from 250,000 to 
56,000, even without reckoning the suppression of 
the entire brigade of artillery: no less than 194,000 
soldier-citizens have been disarmed as suspects. It is 
thus that the guardians of public order will soon be 
reduced to that quiet set of round-shouldered, short- 
winded ¢piciers, whose uniform the Citizen-King of 
1830 delighted to wear. 

The dissolution and disarmament of the National 
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The Austrian ass has ventured on a kick to the 
British lion at Ancona. A British vessel has been 
foreibly seized by an armed boat of an Austrian man- 
of-war, claiming damages for some collision of vessels 
in that port; which, however, the Roman authorities 
had declared to be mer ly accidental. Mr. Moore, 
the English consul, has remonstrated, but in vain, 
and the English vessel has only been suffered to sail 
on giving security to answer all demands for the 
damage. 

The Pope has made a formal application to the 
King of Naples for some detachment of troops, which 
the King has been obliged to refuse, alleging the 
treaties between the Catholic powers, which excluded 
the Neapolitans from the Roman territories. To 
reassure the Pope under circumstances, however, 
King Ferdinand has marched a considerable force to 
the frontier, ready to hasten to the rescue of his 
holiness on the first alarm. 

Street fights between French and Roman soldiers 
are events of daily occurrence in Rome. In all hand 
to hand encounters the former are invariably 
worsted, 

New gangs of brigands have shown themselves in 
the neighbourhood of Rieti and Viterbo. Three 
companies of French Chasseurs and 150 Roman dra- 
goons, have been marched against them. 

All the Bibles and Testaments (Diodati’s transla- 
tion) that were either imported from England, or 
published in Rome itself under patronage of the 
Republican Government, are now falling into the 
hands of the Pope. 3642 copies of those books had 
been deposited for safe keeping in the house of Mr. 
Cass, the American consul. As those could not be 


Guards of Strasbourg has been accomplished in the | confiscated or taken by force, the Papal Government 
“ most admirable order.”” The mayor of the city and | offered to buy them up, and they have now been 


two of his adjoints have resigned their office to have 
no share in the execution of the Government's 
order. The 5 eos papers have published a 
proclamation of Louis Napoleon to the ‘ Alsatians,”’ 
dated October 30, 1836, at the time the young hero 
threw himself on the enthusiasm of the Strasbourg 

ple and National Guards, offering to lead them to 
the metropolis, to the utter confusion of all traitors 
and oppressors. ‘The reproduction of these fanfaron- 
nades at the present juncture was not without its 
effect upon a people so keenly alive to ridicule; but 
Louis Napoleon, in 1836, had not yet reached the 
acme of his Eagle sublimity. 

Since the utter failure of, a fusion of royalist par- 
ties, the so-called Legitimists have tendered, it is 
said, their services to the President, and declared 
themselves ready to support any proposition that may 
be made towards a revision of the constitution, with 
a view to ger. the President’s power. 

The 18th bureau of parliamentary initiative has 
taken into consideration some propositions relative 
to the reimbursement of the 45 eentimes-tax levied 
by the Provisional Government of 1848. That tax 
produced a sum of about 180 millions; it is now 
contemplated to indemnify the sufferers by a remis- 
sion of one-fourth of the direct taxes for four succes- 
sive years. As this act of justice would occasion a 
deficit in the treasury, M. Berryer, the chief of the 
Legitimists, did not scruple to move for an excise 
duty on the salt ; an indirect tax that would be most 
heavily felt by the poorest classes. A reduction in 
the price of salt is the first measure resorted to by a 
popular Government all over the Continent, and it is 
rather surprising to hear a party, now reduced to the 
unenviable condition of begging, so far forgetting 
themselves as to think of a measure that would only 
rob the poor to give to the rich. The Republicans, 
represented in this instance by M. Ch. Lagrange, did 
not fail to take advantage of the blunder by proposing 
to reclaim the milliard (40 millions sterling) which 
was voted for the benefit of the emigrant nobles in 
1826. The committee has equally rejected all these 
propositions, 

e Journal des Dedats has been condemned to a 
fine of 500 francs and costs, for publishing an anony- 
mous letter of a correspondent, although the letter 
was followed by some remarks that bore the signa- 
ture of M. Bertin, the responsible agent. 

General Magnan, commander in chief of the fourth 
division, puts forth an order of the day enjoining his 
soldiers to take good care of their lives, as not belong- 
ing to them, but to their country; the suicides now 
rife amongst those troops being considered as infringe- 
ments on the rights of the commonwealth. 

A procession of young recruits caused some riot at 
St. Armand, Nievres, ‘The sub-prefect, with a posse 
of gendarmerie, has been routed by the rioters; but 
the prefect, with a large force of regular troops, at 
last succeeded in reéstablishing order. 

The singular phases of our Ministerial Crisis have 
had the most striking effects all over the Continent, 
especially in Italy ; all the Liberal newspapers in that 
count ve mourned over the contingency of losing 
Lord Palmerston as over a national calamity. It is, 
certainly, not easy to know where one may fall, when 
thrown out of the frying-pan ; but, whatever may be 








thought of good intentions, we do not hesitate to. 


assert that the most inveterate Tory could hardly have 

| sear more fatal b eo as well as to Hungary and 
ermany, than the eadlong and blundering philan- 

thropist at the head of English diplomacy. od 


given up for cash. 

The President of the Tuscan Council of Ministers, 
M. Baldasseroni, has suddenly left Florence for 
Rome: this journey has given rise to the strangest 
conjectures, 

It is not the Grand Duke of Tuscany that is going 
to Naples, but only his royal Consort.’ The Grand 
Duke accompanied her as far as Leghorn, where they 
were both received with the loudest acclamations. 
The republican Leghorn is now ‘ won back to her old 
feelings of loyalty.” Pity the Grand Duke did not 
trust himself to his faithful subjects without reserve, 
and did not dispense with the strong Austrian gar- 
rison which lined all the roads along his triumphal 
progress! The Duke of Parma is also embarking for 
Naples, whence, it is said, he intends visiting London 
for the Great Exhibition. Let us hope the young 
Prince will have no great thirst for Barclay and 
Perkins’s entire; for, in spite of that utter insigni- 
ficance which screened him from remark so long as 
he kept out of the way, enough is known of his petty 
cruelties, of his free use of the lash and stick, to 
entitle him to a reception 4 la Haynau, if he dares to 
show his face in honest Old England. 

The Count of Chambord has left Venice on a visit 
to his sister, the Duchess of Parma. The count is to 
be back again to Venice on the 21st. 

Letters from Ischia describe the sufferings of the 
high-minded and gifted patriot Minister, Baron 
Poevo, now a state prisoner in the castle of that 
island, as being no less of a revolting than of an af- 
flicting nature. He is allowed no bed, no change 
of linen, no water, no means of indulging the habits 
of the commonest cleanliness and decency in his 
dungeon. 

The Lombardo-Venetian Government has put its 
veto on all experiments on animal magnetism, whe- 
ther it be applied to medical purposes, for scientific 
inquiry, or even as a mere pastime. 

A Protestant woman, from the Swiss Canton of 
Aargau, was refused admittance into the common 
wards of the public hospital at Como, and thrown 
into a separate apartment, like a leper, on account of 
her religious heterodoxy. 

The people at Genoa have tried their hand at a 
first experiment of Lynch law. A journal called 
La Strega2 had published those sinister reports 
respecting a reactionary plot, at the head of 
which the Prince of Savoy-Carignano, was sup- 
posed, to be, of which we gave some account in a 
previous number. As all those rumours were for- 
mally contradicted in Parliament, a deputation from 
Turin waited upon the editor, M. Dagnino, re- 
questing a retractation of the offensive charges. The 
editor promised to comply with the just demand; 
but, on the following day, some of his associates 
published in the same paper a protest that the Strega 
made no recantation; whereupon a mob of sailors 
and citizens, amongst them a few noblemen, broke 
into the office of the Strega, broke the press, and com- 
pletely gutted the house, throwing the much damaged 
property into the streets. Several arrests have been 
made, chiefly among the sailors and officers of the 
Royal Navy (the Prince of Savoy-Carignano being 
the supreme commander of that corps). These, upon 
a decision of the Council of the Admiralty, have been 
admitted to bail, for the sum of 10,000 francs. The 
event has created the greatest sensation throughout 
the kingdom ; and given rise to warm discussions in 
the Chambers. 

The King’s birthday was celebrated with heartfelt 





enthusiasm at Turin on the 14th. A scheme fa 
bellishing and aggrandizing that cleanest if not ~ 
romantic of Milan capitals has been approved by 

Chambers, and will be carried into immediate the 
tion. = 

The Sardinian Government is actively engaged 
the discussion of the budget of public instruction i 
and all the pa are busily propounding; ; 

uestions on the great subject of national eds? 

he Lombardo- Venetian Government has also 
lished new regulations for the improvement 
various branches of instruction. 

An Italian refugee has been forcibly expelled 
Switzerland. Our readers will remember that 
Varé and Sterbini joined some French exiles in 
protest against the decrees of the Federal ; 
ment, for appointing particular districts for the Tesi. 
dence of the refugees. The consequence of this 
protest has been that M. Varé has been and 
escorted by gensdarmes to the Piedmontese frontier 


the 





He had reached Turin, on his way to Genoa, whens, 
he was to be embarked for England or America, 

Daylight is making its way into Russia, 
Viceroy of Poland has granted permission to Cou 
Henry Brewusky, a celebrated novelist, to start, 
daily newspaper in Warsaw: its title is Deiennig 
Warszawski (the Warsaw journal). 

A large majority in the Swedish Chamber 
a vote of want of confidence in the Ministers, Th, 
King is no less determined not to part with his 
Cabinet, and is said to be confirmed in his regolutign 
by popular opinion. 

Motions have been made in the Swedish Parly. — 
ment for a complete emancipation of the Jews, 4 
strong liberal feeling in favour of this persecuted se¢ 
is abroad in the country. § 

German matters continue in all their charming pe. — 
plexity. The King of Prussia shows some ae “ 
tion to disavow Baron Monteuffel and his doings ¢ — 
Dresden. He finds his agent should have been Its _ 
accommodating, and Prince Schwarzenberg shoud _ 
not have had it all his own way. The blundering — 
diplomatist is now in disgrace, and the King listen 
once more to that warlike Radowitz, and that bold — 
uncompromising party that have so often offered 
put him, King Frederick William, at the head ofthe 
German nation. 

The letter of the King of Wurtemberg has created 
greater sensation than the King’s doubtful sincerity 
and his previous conduct might have led us to & 
pect. The petty Kings, that shameless Bavaria ee 
cially, are once more playing false to Austria, andal 
standing up for a Federal Parliament. A strog 
party in favour of that national representation exit 
in Berlin also, and the King is supposed secretly 
encourage it. 

~ —_ King Frederic William’s a 
us of all the bold aspirings and base a ivi 
the unfortunate Charles Albert of Sardinia, "i 
when the Italians justly nicknamed him King Se 
saw, King Shilly-shally (11 Re Tentenna), hanging 
in suspense between fear and ambition, betwen 
Austria and Italy, between the Jesuit Solaro dell 
Margherita and the old Carbonari Gallina and Vils 
Marina. The identity of measures, persons, and di- 
cumstances is complete, though Prussian matters a 
= a larger scale, and greater destines hang up 
them. 

Un roi comme lui compromet tout le monde, We 
have no doubt Frederic William is destined tot 
same final catastrophe. Like Charles Albert, hewl — 
shift his policy and temporize, till he has destroyed t 
the very shadow of faith in the heart of his stanchet ~ 
believer, and only make up his mind to a decisitt~ 
course when his own mismanagement and the inex 
rable march of events have rendered it desperate 

We do not know how safely we can assert that bit | 
time is now come; for he has too often 
through our fingers: but there is at the present m> 
ment temptation enough around him to tuma® 
stronger head. The four kings, the constitu 
party, and not a few of the patriots of more 
principles are still rallying around him ; and France 
and England, alarmed at last by the towering 
tion of Schwarzenberg and the terrible ascen 
of Russia, seem willing to countenance Prussia, 
will go just as far in her favour as they did in suppot 
of Sardinia in 1848: that is, they will help toc 
fusé and complicate matters till the sword alone a 
undo the knot; and, when a war is en i 
will bring about a termination of it by the sacrifice 

we are told, has been held 


the weaker party. 

A council of Ministers, 
at the Elysee to deliberate on these eternal 
affairs. The result has been an express to 
conveying instructions to the French Minister 
to renew his remonstrances against the se schent 
of incorporation of the Austrian non- po 
vinces into the German Confederacy, and to d 
out some hints of a determination on the pit 
France to side with Prussia in case of any 
difference of that power with the Austrian on : 
ment, M. Mercier is charged with a mission woe 
same nature to the Courts of Berlin and St. P 
burg. Lord Palmerston’s note to the same ‘ 
has been presented at the Foreign-office at Vien 
early as the 8th of this month. 
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With all these warnings and menaces from abroad, 
, it seems very clear to us that this scheme 
of annexation of Polish, Hungarian, Sclavonian, and 
Italian provinces to Germany, is viewed with any 
ino but dissatisfaction, either by the Princes or 
even by the people of that country. What is called 
“gpnexation” is merely the subjection of all the 
above-named races to the central nation. The ambi- 
tion of a people (witness the United States) seems to 
jnerease in the same ratio as the liberality of their 
institutions. Nothing more grasping, more un- 
gerupulous than a Republic. Immense material 
advantages would certainly accrue to Germany from 
the realization of Schwarzenberg’s magnificent, 
though iniquitous, project. The Germans may, 
Heaven be praised, never be able to come to an 
understanding between them, on other matters ; but, 
on this point, not only do we believe they will be 
found unanimous, but they will have both the will | 
and the power to overcome all foreign opposition, | 
and already evince sufficient resentment of the | 
ightest hint at remonstrance or interference. 





The heartless and scornful manner with which the | that the most objectionable of these innovations will 
popular Assembly at Frankfort treated the just repre- | be laid aside; but if he is disappointed his lordship 
gentations of the Italian Tyrolese, who thought they | 


had no business in a German Parliament, the claims 
that Assembly put forward upon Trieste, Venice, 
and insisted on stretching the confines of Germany 
to the Adige or Mincio, sufficiently prove what inter- 
pretation the Germans incline to give to the word 


“nationality :’’ and in so far neighbours have good | 


reason to look upon the endless divisions of the 
German people, upon the bad faith and jealousy of 
ite rulers, as providential to themselves. ‘The world 


has had enough to apprehend from the insatiable | 


acquisitiveness of France. Germany, not yet in 
being, already developes such grasping tendencies as 
might well disturb the slumbers ot the real lovers of 
thecommon cause of mankind. If the result of na- 
tional revolutions is only to strengthen the old 
maxim, ‘‘ Homo homini lupus,’”’ we shall not be 
very hearty in our prayers for the speedy success of 
German nationality. 

Prince Schwarzenberg was expected toleave Vienna 
for Dresden at the end of this week. He has at last 
sentan answer to the famous letter of the King of 
Wurtemberg, on the subject of a German National 
Parliament. The prince in no way objects to the 
idea expressed by the King, but thinks the time is 
not yet arrived for such ameasure. The Federal Par- 

ill jose nothing ‘‘ by keeping.’’ ‘The Ministe- 


ee at Vienna contradict the report of contem- 


plated aggressions on the part of Austria ageinst 
either Sardinia, Switzerland, or the French at Rome. 
They, however, throw out some hints of the possi- 
bility of Austria being driven to such steps at some 
future period, upon continued provocation on the 
part of her adversaries—probably also upon a more 
eertain consciousness of irresistible means of offence 
on her own part. 

Some decisive settlement has been made with 
regard to the succession of Hanover. 
death the hereditary Prince, who is blind, will suc- 
ceed, pro forma, only to abdicate in favour of his son, 
now aged six years. 
pray for long life to King Ernest, to be saved from 
the evils of a long regency: theirs is one of those 
cases in which an indifferent King is better than no 


EPISCOPAL PERPLEXITIES. 


An address to the Archbishop of Canterbury was | 


Presented by Lord Ashley, accompanied by a depu- 
tation of clergy and laity, on Wednesday last. It was 
igned by 239,860 clerical and lay members of the 

urch of England, and strongly condemned the 
papal aggression and ‘the principles and practices 
adopted of late years by many of the clergy and 


laity, usually known by the name of Tracta- | 
expresses | 


Mans.” The Archbishop, in 
ake and humiliation ”’ 
of ger are within the Church of England, 

cannot deny that “symptoms of approach 
towards Romish doctrines and Romish usages have 
Sppeared of late years within the Church of Eng- 
land.” He is also quite aware of the melancholy 
fact that the Tractarian principles ‘‘ which have been 

dly maintained and zealously propagated, under 


reply, 


equivocal title of church principles, have a | 


tendeney to lead those who embrace them to recon- 
Gliation with the Church of Rome.”’ But what ean be 
to prevent all this? He is asked to put down 
Tactarianism by authority. Can Lord Ashley or 
any one else tell him where to find authority? 
affirms that he and his colleagues have given no 
’ Pproval of the Tractarian heresy. As for taking 
ped active steps to repress it, he does not see his way. 
hrough the uncertainties of rubrics and the intri- 
Cacies of eeclesiastical law, power has been wanting 
to prevent or prohibit them.” And then he winds up 
¥ mildly informing Lord Ashley and his 239,860 
eal and lay friends that the episcopal bench has 
made up its mind to “discountenance” the Trac- 
Usages, and repress them as much as it can. 
A Paragraph has been going the round of the 
-Papers intimating that it is the intention of the 
Archbishop of Janterbury to proceed against all 





On the King’s | 


The Hanoverians may well | 


that the chief sources | 


clergymen in his province who intone the Liturgy. 
We trust that, whatever may be the intention of 
Grace in order to establish uniformity, he may not 
rashly tamper, at the present critical juncture, with 
the Rubrics and Canons of the Church, already 
too much defied by latitudinarianism on the one 
side, and by infidelity on the other. The result of 
such a measure could not fail to be most disastrous. — 
Morning Post. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor has published a corre- 
spondence between himself and the Bishop of 
London, in which the noble lord asks the right 
reverend prelate what further steps he has taken 
to repress the rubrical grievances complained of 
in other places besides Mr. Bennett’s churches at 
Knightsbridge. The bishop replies, that in some 
instances his expressed wishes have been com- 
plied with; in one a promise of compliance had 
scarcely been made when it was formally withdrawn ; 
and in another his “‘ earnestand affectionate entreaties” 
have been met with ‘unqualified refusal.’”” The 
bishop, however, is still even now not without hope 


will be prepared to do his duty to the Church at such 
time and in such manner as may appear, “ upon the 
most careful consideration and consultation with 
those whose opinions I am bound to respect, to be 
| the most advisable.” 

A subscription is being raised by the church- 
wardens of St. Paul’s and St. Barnabas, Knights- 
bridge, and a committee is to present, on the 26th 
instant, a testimonial to the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. 
The committee state, that as “* Mr. Bennett has sacri- 
ficed the whole of his private fortune in support of 
the various works of charity which he has established 
in the parish, it has been decided that the testimonial 
should be presented in money, with a view to a pro- 
vision for himself and family.’”” The amount sub- 
scribed is stated to be between £10,000 and £20,000. 

We understand that Mr. Wilberforce, who has 
lately left the Church of England and joined the 
Romish Communion, has been actively engaged in 
spreading in the cottages of the poor copies of his 
farewell address to his late parishioners, giving his 
reasons for the change. The latter embraces the 
usual arguments urged in support of the Papal 
claims, which are put in a very plausible manner. 
His attempts to make proselytes are being met with 

| corresponding zeal by the incumbent of St. Mat- 
| thew’s, who has come publicly forward to expose the 
| subtle errors which are being propagated amongst 
the people of his charge. We earnestly hope that 
his reply will be widely circulated, and have the 
effect of arming unstable minds against seducing 
| teachers and false doctrines.— Rugby Advertiser, 


It is said that ‘‘ Henry, by Divine permission,” of 
| Exeter, has refused to pass the Reverend D. Codnor, 
| on the ground that he holds erroneous views on bap- | 
tismal regeneration—to wit, similar views to Mr. 
Gorham. Mr. Codnor was about to officiate as curate 
for the Reverend J. W. Burrough, the vicar of 
Totnes. 

The Reverend Jarvis Kenrick, the Puseyite clergy- 
| man of Chichester, having refused to celebrate the 
funeral service over the body of a Dissenter, the 
friends of the latter wrote to the Bishop of Chichester 
_ to ask whether Mr. Kenrick had a right to refuse to 
| perform that duty, The bishop replied very cour- 
| teously that he thought Mr. Kenrick was mistaken 
in the view he took of his duty. He (the bishop) 
| had, however, written to him, and he trusted that it 
would make him alter his determination. But Mr. 
Kenrick was not to be convinced, He still refused, 
and the burial took place elsewhere. Another letter 
was then sent to the bishop asking whether Mr. Ken- 
rick could not be legally compelled to celebrate the 
| burial service in such cases, to which the bishop 
replies that he has “‘ no constraining power over Mr. 
| Kenrick whereby to ensure that he shall not repeat 
| his refusal to use the burial service.” ‘The Reverend 


Mr. Keririck has sinée called upon one of the magis- | 


trates, a Unitarian, and stated his willingness to 
purchase an acre of ground, at his own expense, and’ 
to give it to the Dissenters as a burying-ground. “The 
offer has not yet been either accepted or refused. 
~The Morning Advertiser states, that a petition 
is in course of signature (it has already re- 
| ceived 5000 names) by the clergy, to be presented 
| to the archbishops and bishops, praying that the 
| burial service may be revised and amended, inas- 
| much as its indiscriminate use ‘‘ imposes a heavy 
| burden upon the conscience of the clergy, and is the 
| occasion of a grievous scandal to many Christian 
| people.” One of the clergy recommends to his 
| brethren that each of them should, before reading the 
| form over a supposed unworthy character, make « 
| public declaration that he pax | i 
compelled by law to do so.” 

An attempt was made last week, in the parish 
| West Derby, near Liverpool, to levy a rate on the 
residents for the purpose of providing a new parish 
| church and burial-ground. The promoters of the 
scheme, it was stated, had subscribed among them- 
selves £7000, and as the proposed edifice was es- 
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thought, that the deficiency should be supplied by a 
vote. They accordingly summoned a — vestry 
at an unusually early hour, hoping, no doubt, that a 
rate would be obtained with little or no op 

In this, however, they counted without their host. 
They were defeated, but not satisfied. They de- 
manded a poll, which was granted, and after two 
days’ struggle they were beaten by a considerable 
majority. 

At a vestry meeting at Middlesborough, on the 
17th, a vast majority refused the rate asked ; but the 
chairman declared it carried. A Middles 
correspondent writes :—‘‘It is full time that church 
and state were separated, when a poor man’s bacon is 
taken from him by the former, under the sanction of 
the latter, and offered for sale to buy sacramental ‘ 
wine. On Friday, the 7th instant, 10st. of flour, 
3lb. of bacon, and other fruits of a church-rate 
seizure, were exposed to auction in the market; but 
no man would bid. The goods, however, were not 
restored to their rightful owner, but locked up in the 

olice-station. The poor man has not saved his 
acon—how much longer will the church save hers ?”” 
Gateshead Observer. 
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ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 
The notion that we are on the eve of a general 
election still disturbs the constituencies, On all sides 
we see symptoms of preparation, 


Tuirsk.—The only candidate in the field is Sir Wil- 
liam Payne Gallwey, Baronet, son-in-law of the Lady 
Frankland Russell, of Thirkleby-park, who seeks the 
suffrages of the electors on Protectionist and Protestant 
principles. 

Carpirr.—It is said that Mr. Nicholl, the present 
member, will retire. A requisition has been sent to Mr. 
Walter Coffin, which he has accepted; but Captain 
Frederick J Stuart, of the Grenadier Guards, eldest son 
of Lord J. Stuart, M.P., is also anxious to be returned 
as the representative of a place with which his family 
have been so long connected. Both are Liberals. 

East Corn wacu.—In the expectation of a dissolution 
the Protectionists have already a candidate in the field— 
Mr. N. Kendall. 

HEREFORDSHIRE.—Henry Lee Warner, Esq., of Tib- 
berton Court, is mentioned as likely to be the Protec- 
tionist candidate at the next general election. 

West Somerset —It is rumoured that Captain Hood, 
son of the late member, will be brought forward in the 
Conservative interest, and the Hons ie Mr. Portman, 
son of Lord Portman, on the Li 

RocupaLe.—Mr. W. 8. Cra’ ified 
his wish to retire from the rep "of the borough 
at the close of the present session, 2 elec- 
tors to send a townsman, but it is said # at 
if returned at all to Parliamen st be: kF 


Manchester. Rumour has ment ve 


Peto, who is connected with ce 
who is also owner of the township of 

Strovp.—A corr dence has la 
the Earl Ducie and Mr. J.C. Symons in vefes 
next election at Stroud. It appears thi 
election Mr. Symons withdrew from the 
of Mr. W. H. Stanton, it being under 
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event of a vacancy, Mr. Symons.was to have the en 

of the leaders of the Liberal , whereas - ord ore- 
ton is now threatened to be pushed fe fand> the in- 
fluence of the noble earl exerted is 0 
Journal. 


CaMBRIDGESHIRE.—It has been 
G. F. Young to offer himself as a 
sition to him has been started; ‘it 
dare say, the tures of an ac 
electors ; and, w presented, 
with it. He will be elected, in o 
George Manners and Mr. Yorke. 
county of Cambridge all respect 
cellent private gentleman, but the’ 
cidedly, ‘‘never more be officer 
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plates retirement.—Carlislé 
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Jo aC. 
THE ADVERTISEMENT DUTY. 
tation, consisting of Mr. Ewart, M.P,,. Mr. 
. Murdo Young, Mr. W. R. Spicer, Mr. D. 
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with Lord John Russell on Wed: 
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tax is evaded in a great variety of ways. He 
would only refer to the general practice now 
ae of inserting advertisements in books 
and other publications on which no duty at 
all was levied. These advertisements were clearly 
within the meaning of the statute, and liable to duty, 
but it was well known that no duty was paid. The 
tax was only exacted on those published in the news- 

apers, reviews, magazines, and periodicals of that 
find. The duty was évaded in other ways ; he need 
only refer to new plan adopted at some of the 
railway stations of allotting certain space for this 
purpose professedly to obviate the necessity of putting 
advertisements in newspapers at all. In no other 
country, so far as he was aware, was any duty levied 
on advertisements. 

Mr. Grant thought that, viewed as a mere question 
of humanity, the tax ought to be repealed. There 
were always many people in want of situations ; they 
were charged by the journals 3s. for each advertise- 
ment. Of that sum ls. 6d. was tax. Now 3s. was 
a small sum, but really a serious sum to many poor 
persons, who might be weeks together out of em- 
ployment, 

Mr. Hunt: It is calculated that there are usually 
10,000 servants out of place in London, 

Mr. Francis also complained of the pressure of the 
tax on the exertions of literary men, for its direct 
tendency was to restrict the publication and circula- 
tion of books of an educational character. 

Mr. Grant had been informed by Mr. Colburn, the 
publisher, that he considers no work properly ad- 
vertised under an expenditure of from £70 to £100. 
If the duty were removed, publishers would be 
enabled to advertize to a much larger extent. 

Lord John Russell thanked the deputation for the 
information they had afforded, but said they must 
remember that there were other cases quite as strong 
as theirs, 





AN UNHAPPY MARRIAGE, 

A domestic assault case, at Southwark Police- 
office, on Saturday, furnishes a fair specimen of the 
silly way in which thousands of indissoluble engage- 
ments are contracted in England. About two months 
ago Mary, @ young servant girl, had made use of her 
holiday, Sunday afternoon, in paying a visit to the 
Crystal Palace. While walking round the building 
she met a man, named James Spurgin, who accosted 
her civilly, entered into conversation with her, and 
very politely explained all about the Exhibition. 
Talking is dry work, however, and Mary was tired of 
walking about all the afternoon. They adjourned to 
a public-house, from which, at his earnest solicita- 
tion, Mary allowed James to accompany her home. 
They met several tines after that; he contrived to 
persuade her that he was ‘ta very kind sort of a 
man,” and she was, no doubt, equally successful in 
making him believe that she would make an excel- 
lent wife. Accordingly they were married at St. 
John’s Church, Horsieydown, about three weeks ago, 
and immediately the Kind husband and the gentle 
wife began to quarrel. Mary Spurgin, who ap- 
peared in court as a domestic victim, said :— 


“On the fatal night of their marriage he commenced 
ill-using her, and actually kicked her out of bed. She 
put up with his base conduct until the previous night 
(Friday), when he came home drunk, and as soon as she 
opened the door he swore at her and knocked her down; 
when she got up he took up the kitchen poker, and 
threatened to beat her brains out, which so frightened 
her that she ran out of the house and called in the police 
to protect her. 

** In answer to the charge the defendant said he was 
the unhappiest man in the world. His wife was aregular 
vixen. The very day when they were united she com- 
menced to exhibit her temper by demanding all his 
money, and stating her determination to ‘ rule the roast.’ 
He felt very indignant at her conduct, and slightly cor- 
rected her. That made her worse, and every day since 
she had so abused him that he was almost out of his 
mind. Last evening he went to his club to pay his 
money, and on his return home she banged the door in 
his face. 

“ The wife here called her husband a liar and a brute, 
and became so violent that the magistrate directed her 
to be put out of court. Mr. Ingham told the unfortunate 
husband that he had made a bad bargain, and that he 
had better allow her a separate maintenance, or murder 
might be committed. He should order the prisoner to be 
discharged.” 





A CHLOROFORM ROBBERY. 

Doctors differ as to whether chloroform is so very 
dangerous an agent in the hands of the thieving 
fraternity as sundry unfortunate victims relate. IIl- 
natured people insinuate that most of the chloroform 
stories are mere inventions to account for mysterious 
nocturnal wanderings. On which side the truth lies 
we shall not presume to decide. We have merely to 


report a case which came before Mr. Arnold, at | 


orship-street Police Court, on Monday, in which 
Mary Ann Mayne, a woman of the town of masculine 
appearance, was charged with having adwinistered a 





easily put down, gave the following account of his 
capture :— 

“T reside at Allanmouth, in Northumberland, and am 
master of a trading vessel between Hull and the Thames. 
My vessel arrived in the St. Katharine’s Docks on 
Thursday afternoon, and between seven and eight o’clock 
in the evening I went to a tavern on Tower-hill to 
meet a friend, who is captain of another ship, upon busi- 
ness, and during the transaction of it we each drank 
three glasses of ale. That is allI had drunk the whole 
day. I was as perfectly sober then as I am now, knew 
thoroughly what I was about, and as a proof of it I may 
mention that having changed a sovereign to Pay for 
the ale, I placed the change, 19s. 6d., in one end of my 
purse, and saw that I had £9 10s. in gold in the 
other. On placing the purse in my pocket my friend 
and I left the house together, and had only gone a 
short distance when we were accosted by the prisoner, 
but we did not notice what she said and went on, and 
after the close of our conversation we separated, and I 
returned in the direction of the docks to rejoin my ship. 
On going back a short way, however, I was again stopped 
by the prisoner, who pressed me to go home with her, 
and kept walking at my side, but I refused, and 
the instant I had done so she gave me a dab on the 
mouth with something like a handkerchief she had in her 
hand, and from that moment I had not the slightest re- 
collection of anything that took place until [ was woke 
up about fcur o’clock on the following morning by a 
powerful black man, and found myself in a miserable 
room, lying upon a bed with all my clothes on. The 
black man peremptorily ordered me out of the house, 
and I was so confused that I mechanically obeyed him, 
but after walking down the street in the air a short way 
I thought of my money, and on thrusting my hand into 
my pocket I found that the purse and money were both 

one. I shortly after met a policeman, whom I told that 

had been robbed, and, having described the circum- 
stances and the house I had been turned out of, he at 
once took me back to it, and on entering the same room 
we found the woman in bed with the black man. The 
constable ordered her to sit up, and the instant she did 
so I recognised her as the same woman who had given 
me the dab on the mouth, and from beside her the officer 
picked up my handkerchief. The constable then gave 
the prisoner over to another officer, and searched the 
place, though without finding any of my money, but 
upon examining the privy belonging to the house he 
fished up my green silk purse from the top of the soil, 
but all the money was gone.” 


The constable who took the woman into custody 
said that Ewenson had a confused, stupitied appear- 
ance when he met him, which is not surprising, if, 
as was stated by another witness, he did not go home 
with the masculine-looking woman till two in the 
morning. ‘The unfortunate skipper wished the ma- 
gistrate to decide the case at once, as his vessel was 
ready to sail, but Mr. Arnold had no power to do 
that. He must send the prisoner before a jury. 





TWO FATAL EXPLOSIONS. 

Two frightful accidents have occurred during the 
last few days, both attended with the loss of many 
lives, and both entailing severe distress upon the 
surviving relatives who were dependent upon the 
earnings of those who have been killed. 

At the village of Nitshill, afew miles from Paisley, 
an awful explosion of firedamp took place on Saturday 
morning. ‘The Victoria Pit, in which the explosion 
took place, is the deepest in Scotland, being 1050 feet 
in depth at the downcast shaft, which is situated 
about the centre of the southern edge of the workings, 
from whence the inclination of the strata tends 
upwards to the north, at an angle of about one foot in 
five, so that at the upcast shaft or pit, which is about 
a quarter of a mile distant from the working pit, the 
workings are only 780 feet below the surface, 

The plan of the workings represents an oblong 
square, occupying about fitty acres; the portions of 
the coal seam worked representing a series of pas- 
sages of about eighteen feet wide, crossing each 
other at right angles, and leaving what are called 
pillars, or rectangular cubes of coal of eighteen yards 
by eleven. ‘The whole workings thus present the 
——— of a tartan check. The air is carried 
along the face of the workings by means of project- 
ing wooden partitions, which cause the air to take a 
tortuous course. ‘The pit was in full operation, and 
turned out two hundred and forty tons of coal per 
diem. The only mode of accounting for the accident 
is by assuming that there must have been a sudden 
sinking or collapse in the roof, by which the venti- 
lating process would be deranged and obstructed; 
the foul gas would collect in consequence of the 
obstruction in some spot, which would serve the pur- 
pose of a gasometer, and this would explode the 
moment the lamp was brought in contact with it, 
overwhelming all who were within the range of its 
furious sweep. 

Saturday being pay day, a larger number of the 
men employed in the pit had commenced work at an 
earlier hour than is usual on other days, and at the 
time the explosion took place sixty-three men and 
boys had gone down, This was about twenty mi- 
nutes to five o'clock, at which time a large number of 
“‘drowers”’ and “ trappers’ were standing on the 


quantity of chloroform or other deleterious drug to | pit-head, waiting their turn to be taken down, Man 

Mr. John Ewenson, and robbed him of a purse con- | of the people threw themselves on their faces, pon 
taining £10 9s, 6d. Ewenson, a tall, powerful | the débris showered on their bodies, although nothing 
person, who did not look like one who could be | came up large enough to hurt them, It is estimated 





et 
that the explosion continued two minutes, and gave 
several successive shocks or heaves, the first by far the 
loudest, until the pent-up vapour had expended j 
and all was still. It was distinctly heard at the distance 
of amile anda half. When the explosion was over the 
shaft presented a scene of wreck and havoc such ag 
perhaps was never seen on any similar occasion of a 
coal-pit explosion. The woodwork had been blown 
from the bottom of the shaft, which is 175 fathoms 
from the surface, and scattered for 100 yards qjj 
around the pit head in a perfect shower, The same 
appearances were presented around the Ventilatin, 
pit mouth called the “‘ Free Trader,”’ and situated at 
the distance of half a mile from the main down-shaft, 
To give an idea of the ‘force of the explosion, we ma 
state that the mouth of this ventilating pit had been 
covered over flush with the ground with heavy floor. 
ing timbers, and the air and smoke which ascended 
from it had been led by a tunnel along the surface 
to the bottom of a tall chimney, which had been 
erected at a distance of a dozen yards, for the pur. 
pose of increasing the draught. The force of the 
explosion, however, tore away the timbers as if the 
had been laths, scattering the fragmen:s in all qj. 
rections, and entirely cutting away the conneetion 
between the ventilating pitand the auxiliary chimn 
During the whole of Saturday and Sunday there 
rolled up from this newly-opened mouth’ smoke 
and vapour with a smell like that of gas tar, 

Every means were taken to endeavour to relieve 
those in the pit, if any were alive ; but the partition 
which divides the shaft from top to bottom was g9 
injured and displaced as to render the progress of 
those working in removing the obstructions a tedious 
operation, especially as only two men could get down 
atatime. Meantime the crowd of friends and relg. 
tives of the miners round the pit continued in a state 
of intense anxiety. Many of them were at firs 
buoyed up with the hope that some at least might 
be saved, and that those most dear to them might be 
amongst the survivors. On Saturday several of the 
relatives of the sufferers were greatly excited, One 
man was only prevented by force from jumping down 
the pit, he having three sons in it. Amongst other 
cases of distress was that of a woman who had no 
fewer than four sons as well as her husband in the 
pit. Of those last the majority were married, and 
some of them had large tamilies. They have left 
among them sixty-five children, 

A number of able and experienced miners volun- 
teered their services to assist in removing the ob« 
struction which prevented the descent down the 
shaft. Their progress was slow, but about midnight 
on Saturday they had advanced so far that voices 
were heard from below, and through the chinks of 
the rubbish lights were seen to flicker. This excited 
hope, and nerved them with fresh energy. Still, not. 
withstanding the most arduous exertions, compari 
tively little progress was made. It was not till 
four o'clock on Sunday afternoon that they reached 
a point which enabled them to hold any com- 
munication with the unhappy beings who wer 
immured far beneath them. A small opening, quite 
insufficient to admit of their extrication, though large 
enough to allow correspondence, was then discovered, 
It was ascertained that two individuals lay at the 
bottom of the shaft. They cried for food, and some 
provisions were sent them, of which they acknow- 
ledged the receipt. The most vigorous efforts were 
now put forth to hew away the obstacles which 
choked up the passage. They consisted principally 
of one of the cages, and fragments of the midwall. 
At length, about twelve o'clock, success was attained. 
Blankets and clothing were provided, and soon after 
one of the poor men, named John Cochran, was 
brought to the surface. He was in such a weak state 
that he could not give any detailed account of the 
actual occurrence of the calamity further than that 
two men who were working with him at the time 
were instantaneously struck down by the fire. During 
his long imprisonment of nearly 45 hours, he te 
peatedly groped about for some of his neighbours, 
and often called on them, but with one exception, n0 
one answered. Cochran and his comrade had beet 
working together in the limestone seam—an elevated 
portion of the strata—when the explosion took place. 
They were but slightly injured by it, and had found 
their way to the foot of the shaft, where they I 
mained till aid was brought them. 


The other fatal accident was the explosion of 
boiler at Stockport, on Monday evening. It took 
place at the Park Cotton Mills, on the Cheshire side 
of the river Mersey. The boiler, which was near'y 
new, was about forty feet in length, and ten to twelve 
feet in diameter, and weighed about twelve ton 
About half-past five o’clock on Monday evening, 
whilst the mill-hands were all at work, the boilet 
was observed suddenly to rise from the immense ? 

of brick-work in which it had been fixed, and taking 
a north-westerly direction, it shot with the rapidity 
of an arrow along the narrow part of the quadrangle, 
and burst through the wall of the lofty portion of 

mill, destroying a large portion of several of the lower 
floors, and then setting fire to the remainder. | 

number of the workpeople were buried in the rum 
of that portion of the mill which was destroyed, 
while those in the upper part of the building—abowt 
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a 
g0 in number—now in flames, were in imminent jeo- 
y. Some let themselves down from the windows 
straps and cords, others escaped by leaping from 
the windows into the river Mersey. ‘Two men and a 
who were in the sixth story when the flames 
were making such rapid progress as apparently to 
Jude the possibility of their escaping, came to the 
fest resolution of attempting to save themselves 
in the same way. One of the men and the boy hap- 
pily escaped without injury, but the other man fell 
on his head, and was killed instantaneously. Nine- 
rsons are said to have been killed, and a large 
number ser\ously injured. The damage to the pro- 
petty is estimated at from £5000 to £6000. 


CRUEL TREATMENT OF AN APPRENTICE. 

Anothercase of cruelty to an apprentice was brought 
to light last week. Thomas Eames, a tailor and 
draper, carrying on business at Acacia-house, Down- 
ham-street, Kingsland, and his wife, a masculine, 
showily-dressed woman, were brought up at Worship- 
street Police-office, on Saturday, on a charge of 
cruelty and illusage to their apprentice. Mr. Aubrey, 
derk to the guardians, stated that a boy named 
Lewis was indentured to Eames, upon the usual 
terms, in November, 1849, and continued in his ser 
vice until ahout a week since, when they were in- 
formed that the lad, who had been a remarkably 
intelligent, willing, and hearty boy while at school, 
had been so greatly ill-treated as to call for protection, 
The guardians accordingly removed him, and they 
now brought their complaint against Eames and his 
wife for their cruel treatment of the lad. 

Robert Lewis the apprentice, a miserable, attenuated- 
Joking lad, whose hands were swollen and ulcerated 
with chilblains when brought to the court by the parish 
officers for a warrant against the defendants, and who, 
though describing himself as sixteen years old, was to 
appearance much younger, stated, that ever since he had 
been in his master’s employment he had been subjected 
to the most cruel treatment both by him and his mistress, 
but more particularly the latter, who was in the frequent 
habit of beating him very violently upon the most trivial 
occurrences. Throughout the winter he had been com 
pelled by her to wash himself, in the most frosty weather, 
jn cold water, and in consequence of that and other 
treatment he described his hands became so swollen and 
frostbitten that he could not, from their soreness, wash 
his own face; and on the preceding Tuesday, the last of 
numerous occasions upon which she had similarly beaten 
him, because he was incapable of doing so, she beat 
him so severely with her doubled fists upon his head, 
arms, and chest, that he fell from weakness upon the 
stairs, and continued ill all day. He had repeatedly 
complained to his master of the ill-treatment he was 
so constantly receiving from his mistress, but without 
the slightest effect, the only answer was that he left 
those matters to the management of his wife. During 
the whole time he had been there he had never received 
enough food at any one meal, was kept for a whole week 
ata time upon the refuse parts of bullocke’ heads, which 
made him very ill, and for breakfast very frequently had 
only dry bread given him, without anything else to render 
it palatable. He was made to sleep in an underground 


kitchen, which was exceedingly damp and unwholesome, 
and the flock bed he slept upon was both filthy and damp 
also, from its being made upon the bare floor, he not 


having had any bedstead for more than the last twelve 
months, and the only things he had to cover him at night 
were two bits of rags for sheets, and an old and dirty 
blanket which had not been washed for sixteen months. 
Ever since Christmas the fire had only been lit three 
times, when it was wanted to cook by, and previous to 
Christmas, when he was seized with the smallpox, it was 
lit once, on the morning he was taken ill, but discon- 
tinued afterwards, and he was left to suffer under the 
disease in the damp kitchen without one; the conse- 
quence of all which was that he was almost constantly 
ill, and his hands and feet became so sore and inflamed 
with chilblains that he could scarcely use them. 


Both defendants denied all that was alleged against 
them, but were willing to give up the lad’s inden- 
tures. Mr. Hammill said it was manifest that the 
apprentice had been very badly treated and neglected, 
and, as he considered it a proper case for the decision 
of ajury, he should send the defendants to meet the 
charge at the sessions—Eames in his own recog- 
nizances in £80, for himself and wife; and in the 


had a few mornings before thrown a quantity of cold 
water over the girl in bed to wake her up; and she had 
been heard to say she would be revenged. On the morn- 
ing of the fatal day she had also gone up stairs and 
thrown the bed clothes off the girl. The adjourned in- 

uest was held on Wednesday on the body of Mrs. John 

earlove. No evidence was offered to fix the charge 
upon the girl who is suspected, and the jury have re- 
turned a verdict of ‘‘ Wilful murder against some person 
or persons unknown.” 

The cook of the Isabella, a Jersey vessel, which ar- 
rived from Lisbon last week, has been arrested on sus- 
picion of having attempted to poison the whole of the 
crew. When the Isabella was about fifty miles from the 
Channel Islands, the captain and crew dined off pea 
soup, and all were immediately seized with violent pain 
in the bowels and vomiting ; none died, however, but the 
captain. 





STARVING A CHILD TO DEATH. 

A shocking case of death from starvation, causing 
nearly as much excitement and indignation as that of Jane 
Wilbred, has occurred in Dublin. The unhappy child, 
aged five and a half years, was named Fanny Powell, and 
was the illegitimate daughter of a man named Powell, an 
engineer on the Dublin and Drogheda railroad. Mrs. 
Powell, the mother-in-law of Powell, who had the entire 
care of the girl, said she fed it well with breakfast, 
dinner, and supper; but it was proved that che, as well 
as Powell and his wife, were in the constant habit of 
cruelly beating the child, whose screams for mercy were 
heard by the neighbours, and the poor thing calling out 
for her own mother. It was proved too, in contradiction 
to Mrs. Pearson’s assertion that she fed the child, that the 
poor infant, whenever she got out, used to go to the 
neighbouring shops and beg a bitof bread, which she ate 
most ravenously, saying that she got nothing to eat at 
home, but sometimes a dry crust. The medical wit- 
nesses, who made a post mortem examination of the body, 
said, that the child died of starvation. The immediate 
cause was effusion on the brain, but that arose from want 
of nutrition, the child having no disease whatever. The 
stomach, intestines, and all the organic parts were per- 
fectly healthy, but there was not a particle of food of any 
sort, or the remains of any to be found. Indeed, so com- 
pletely empty were all those parts, that the sides of the 
canals of nutrition closed upon each other, there was not 
even air in them. After a long and painful investigation, 
the jury returned the following verdict :— 

“« We are unanimously of opinion that the child Fanny Powell 
came by her death in consequence of want of sufficient food and 
due care on the part of Mrs. Mary Pearson, who, it appears, had 


the entire care of the chiid. This want of care and food pro- 
ducing effusion of the brain, which appears, by the medical tes- 
timony, to have been the immediate cause of death.” 


Mrs. Pearson was then committed to prison on the 
coroner’s warrant. 





WHOLESALE MURDERS, 

The French papers contain a shocking murder story. 
A farmer named Rouchoux, living with his family in an 
isolated house at St. Etienne- Vallée-Frangaise (Lozére), 
recently agreed to purchase some land for 3000f. Having 
procured that sum a few days beforehand, he kept it in 
his house until the legal formalities should be accom- 
plished. A few days ago his children, contrary to their 
constant custom, did not go to school, and the school- 





The stranger died the same evening. A few days since 
the mayor, when called on to register the death of the 
doctor, who in his turn had paid the debt of humanity, 
thought of this paper, and on his showing it to his nephew 
who, understood the language, it was found that 
Philippe was no other than the famous Patieson, a n 
robber of the United States, all trace of whom had been 
long lost. The Englishman had recognized him as aman 
who had, twenty years before, attempted to murder him 
while travelling in the State of Vermont, in America, 
The mayor immediately proceeded to the house of Dr. 
Philippe to institute an inquiry. He found that he had 
during his illness refused to be undressed, and had made 
the persons who attended him promise that he should be 
buried in the clothes which he then wore. ‘The mayor, 
a, ng yh body to be eee, when it was 
found that the doctor was in reality a 8 man 
although he always appeared stout, the bulk t being ¢ caused 
by his wearing clothes wadded most thickly. “his legs 
were also ban ames up, and one of his feet was found to 
be a very skilfully made artificial one. The body was 
covered with marks of wounds. In a dark closet there 
were found several chests fastened with triple locks, and 
on these being forced open they were found to contain 
arms of various kinds, watches, gold coins of all nations, 
and diamonds and jewels to a considerable value. Par- 
ticulars of this discovery have been transmitted to the 
government, and a copy sent to the authorities of the 
tate of Vermont.— Galignani. 


i! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Queen is expected to return from Osborne on 
Tuesday next, as a drawing room is held at St. James's 
on Wednesday. 

The Duchess of Kent arrived at her residence, Frog 
more, near Windsor, on Wednesday afternoon, from 
Osborne, attended ‘by Lady Fanny Howard and Colonel 
Sir George Couper. 





Lord and Lady John Russell had a dinner party on 
Wednesday evening in Chesham-place. Her ladyship, 
later in the evening, received a distinguished circle. 
Her ladyship shortly purposes to give a series of bril- 
liant parties at the official residence in Downing-street. 

Sir John Romilly will, it is said, shortly be appointed 
Master of the Rolls; when Sir A. Cockburn will me 
Attorney-General; and, it is believed, Mr. Page Wood 
Solicitor.General. 

Sir Charles Napier arrived in London on Wednesday 
morning, at a quarter past one o’clock, on his return 
from India, having travelled from Dover by the South- 
Eastern Railway. On arriving at the London-bri 
Terminus, he was received with three hearty cheers by 
the railway officials, who were drawn up to receive him. 

In the list of passengers from Alexandria, per Ripon, 
to Malta, is the name of Rajah Sir James Brooke, who 
will land at that island to recruit his health before re- 
turning to England via the Continent. 

The Earl of Albemarle died on Saturday last, in his 
fifty sixth year. He is succeeded in his title by his bro- 
ther, the Honourable Colonel George Thomas Keppe 
who has been a groom in waiting to her Majesty, an 
who, on Lord John Russell’s first eS pronpen mor office as 
First Lord of the Treasury, officiated as private secretary 
to his lordship. 

While the newspapers are generally at sea as to the 





master sent to inquire respecting them. The messenger 
found the house fastened up, and no reply was given to | 
his knocking at the door. He accordingly, with the | 
| assistance of some neighbours, broke open the door. 


horrible spectacle presented itself. Rouchoux, his wife, 





and two sons, were lying in a pool of blood, quite dead, 
| whilst another son, a boy, aged only seven, was severely 
| cut about the head and face. The murders had been | 
| perpetrated with an axe. Upstairs the mother of Rou- 

choux, a very old woman, was also found murdered—her 





skull had been beaten in with a stone. The drawer in | 4; 


| 

| which the money had been placed was broken open, and 
| the 3000f., with the exception of one piece of 5f., had 
| been taken away. Suspicion fellon Baptiste, the brother- 
| in-law of Rouchoux, and a wooden shoe stained with 
| blood was found in his house. His replies to ques.ions put 
| to him were so contradictory that he was arrested, It is 

hoped that the life of the little boy will be saved. 


A FRENCH ROMANCE, 

A few days since a medical man, named Philippe, died 
in a village near Paris, where he had resided many years, 
and had acquired a great reputation for skill and probity. 
He never demanded any remuneration, except from those 
who were in circumstances to be able to pay him; and 


meantime he should give directions for the indentures | during the last visit of the cholera he was indefatigable 


to be cancelled. 


TWO POISON CASES. 
Mrs. Dearlove, the wife of a wealthy farmer residing 


in his attention to the suffering poor. Last year an 
Englishman, travelling in that part of the country, was 
taken so suddenly ill that he was obliged to stop at an inn 
in the commune, and Dr. Philippe was sent for. Scarcely, 
| however, had he arrived at the bedside of the patient, 


at Gorefield, near Wisbeach, sat down to dinner alone | when the latter. became violently agitated, and his coun- 


wieereaay week. Her husband had not returned from 
rh ach cattle market, and her daughter was from 
me on a visit. No sooner had she taken a mouthful 


of pudding than she complained of the taste, and after 
eating on] : 
Sarming vomiting ensued. In half-an-hour’s time Mr. 


ya small quantity she became very ill, and 


| tenance changed exceedingly. The doctor appeared also 
to be agitated, and at once ordered everyone out of the 
room. When that was done, the door was locked on the 
inside. The landlady, being curious to know what was 
going on, listened at the door, but the conversation was 
carried on in a language which she did not understand ; 


— returned. He had taken shelter during a | she, however, heard the patient exclaim in French, 


t i H s . . , . . . ' 
ggg Storm, which had delayed him, but saved his | ‘‘ Assassin! assassin!" after which a violent altercation 


When he reached home his wife was speechless | ensied. The Englishman appeared to threaten, and the 
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, and died in two hours after dinner time, 


doctor to supplicate him; the latter afterwards left the 


It is suspected that death was | room, and went into the kitchen, where he prepared some 


medicine which he ordered to be given to the patient 


at, kept a quantity in an iron pot, | several times during the wight. On the following day 
the roof of the barn. A few days | the stranger was much worse, and feeling his end approach- 
8 wife he found it on the barn floor, | ing, he made a sign for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote a 
, Suspect that any part had been taken away few words in English, which the landlady gave to the 
ath helen purpose. As to the motive, it is feared _ mayor of the commune, who, not understanding the lan- 
ing of revenge was the cause. Mrs. Dearlove guage, threw it aside into a drawer, where it was forgotten. 


exact whereabouts of the Reverend Mr. Bennett, late of 
St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, it may not be uninteresting to 
know that he has quietly retreated to the Island of Cum- 
brae, where, last Sabbath, he preached an eloquent 
discourse in the Episcopal Church there.— 
Advertiser. 

A licence was granted to M. Soyer, on Wednesday, au- 
thorizing the great chef de cuisine to sell wines and 
spirits, &c., at Gore-house. 

Mr. Linton, well known as ‘‘ The Bishop of Gretna,” 
ed at his residence, Gretna-hall, after a few days’ 


| illness, 


The President of the Republic attended, on Monday, a 

funeral service in the Church of Rueil, for the repose of 

| the soul of his grandmother. A good many persons, 

old friends of the mother of Queen Hortense, also 

—— the ceremony, which was celebrated at eleven 
o'clock. 

As a matrimonial symbol of “ fusion ” an alliance is 
talked of between the families of Count Molé and the 

| Duc de Noailles, by the marriage of the latter’s son with 

Mile. de Champlatreux. 

Lamartine ‘has presented to the French Assembly e 
petition from the admirers of Washington, request. 
that a block of stone lying in the harbour of Cherbourg 
be given for a statue to the hero of American Inde- 

| pendence. 
| Samuel G. Goodrich, the well-known author of Peter 

Parley’s Histories, has been nominated Consul at Paris 
| in the place of Robert Walsh, who resigned. 
| M. de Nieuwerkerke is at present executing the model 
| of the statue of Napoleon, destined for the city of Lyons. 
| It represents the Emperor with his hand on his heart, 
| pronouncing the phrase, since become historical, of 
| * Lyonese, I love you!”” In 1814, on arriving at Lyons 
| from Grenoble, the Emperor was surrounded by such a 
| compact and enthusiastic crowd that he delivered no 
| speech, and could only utter the celebrated exclamation 
| mentioned above. 

Letters from Venice state that the Count of Chambord 
had quitted that city on a visit to his brother-in-law, the 
Duke of Modena. After passing a few days there, he 

proceeded to Parma, to pass a few days with the 
| his sister. He returns to Venice on the 21st instant, 

Jenny Lind has completely won the affections of the 
| people of New York. When she heard the news of the 
| Atlantic’s safety, she wept and sung for joy. It will be re- 

membered that Jenny came to this country in the 
| lantic.—New York Sun. 
| While Parodi was singing in Romeo and Juliet, at 
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Boston, says a New York she fell into a fainting 
fit, and had to be carried the stage. The perform- 
ances were immediately suspended for the night. 





A short time ago the Archbishop of Paris disapproving 
of the militant conduct of some of the metropolitan 
clergy, and more especially of their acting as newspaper 
editors, publisued a Pastoral letter, in which he invited 
the priests of his diocese to renounce political discussion, 
on account of its involving the clergy in worldly dis- 

utes, highly prejudicial to the sacerdotal character. 
e Bishop of Chartres, in answer to the recommenda- 
tions of the Archbishop, has issued a circular to his 
clergy, in which he maintains that when pernicious doc- 
trines are disseminated, it is the bounden duty of so 
influential a body as the clergy, not to stand aloof, but 
to enter the lists boldly, and counteract the effects 
of the mental poison so instilled. He thinks that 
“ the spirit of falsehood has, by a fatal surprise, mingled 
with the truths announced by the Archbishop ¥ Paris, 
errors which are full of frightful danger.” The arch- 
bishop does not condescend to make any direct reply to 
the rebellious bishop, but publishes an ordonnance in 
the Univers of Wednesday, which defers the matter to 
the Provincial Council. e Débat, the Presse, and the 
Ordre, all condemn the Bishop of Chartres. 

The reception at the Elysée on Monday evening was 
unusually brilliant, and the number of ladies present was 
greater than usual. In addition to the Ministers and the 
Corps Diplomatique, a great majority of the notabilities 
of the capital were amongst the visitors. 

Influenza has been very violent in Paris lately. The 
Union Medicale says that at least 300,000 persons in 
Paris have been affected by it. It has been for some days 
beginning to decline. 

A man named Coquet has just been arrested at Liver- 
dun on the charge of having fired the shot which caused 


the death of the Archbishop of Paris at the barricade of | 


the Faubourg St. Antoine, in the insurrection of June, 
1848. He has been lodged in the gaol of Toul. 

The Moniteur du Soir states that the complaints made 
by the Government at the limitation of space allotted to 
French productions intended for the Great Exhibition in 
Hyde Park have been satisfactorily removed by the royal 
committee. This fact is mentioned as a proof of the 

ood feeling which subsists between England and 
rance, 

A shoemaker, who has frequently been in the House 
of Correction, at Mayence, entered the church, on Monday 
week, went 7 to the altar where Dr. Nickel, governor of 
the episcopa 
attempted to murder him in face of the whole congregation 
with a long dagger, which, however, merely wounded the 
reverend priest in the hand and thigh, without producing 
any dangerous effect. 


The roads in Germany are at present encumbered by | 


the quantity of snow which has lately fallen. A letter 
from Leipzic states, that for several days last week all 


the railway-trains and mails were detained, except that | 
On the Leipzic and Dresden | 


on the Saxo-Bavarian line. 
line, two trains were buried in the snow at Oschatz, as 
was also a Berlin train between Berlin and Cethen. On 
the Leipzic and Magdeburg line, eight trains were obliged 
to stop near Halle. The mails from Berlin and the North 
have for some days been constantly twenty-four hours 
behind time.—Frankfort Journal. 

The Overland Mail brings intelligence of the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the fort Dharoor, in the Nizam’s do- 
minions, on the 4th of February; a portion of the prince’s 
territory has been made over to the Government of the 
East India Company, as an equivalent for the debt of 
£60,000 due to it. In the Punjaub, 450 miles of canals 
are under construction. Lord Dalhousie is occupied with 
education in the Punjaub, in which he is earnestly se- 
conded by the inhabitants. The sum of £10,000 sterling 
has been stolen from the Oriental Bank at Calcutta. The 
Chinese papers add to these items the confirmation of 
Commissioner Lin’s death. 

The North China Herald announces the discovery of 
an interesting race of Jews in the interior of the country, 
350 miles from Pekin, by some missionaries of the Lon- 
don society. 


Considerable dissatisfaction prevails in the United | 


States among iron manufacturers and other trades, at 
Congress having adjourned without passing an increased 
tariff bill. 

A sharp debate took place in Congress between Messrs. 
Allen and Ashmun, of the Massachusetts delegation, in 
regard to an alleged donation of 50,000 dollars from cer- 
tain merchants and banks in New York and Boston to 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Webster. The explanation 
of the affair, as given by some of the papers, docs not 
raise our notions of Mr. Webster’s independence, or high 
principle. ‘* Plain living and high thinking” is evidently 
not his motto. 

‘The American papers contain a long list of calamities, 
some of them attended with large loss of life. The boiler 
of a ferry-boat had exploded at St. Louis, killing thirty 
passengers, and severely scalding twenty. By the colli- 
sion between the steamers Autocrat and Magnolia, near 
New Orleans, twenty lives were lost. At Fayetteville, 
Tennessee, forty houses were blown down by a tornado, 
and about fifteen persons killed. St. Thomas’s Episcopal 
Church in Broadway, New York, has been destroyed by 
fire—loss, 30,000 dollars. 

A notorious character, named one-eyed Thompson, an 
alleged counterfeiter and burglar, and strangely mixed 
up with prominent trials now before the New York 
Courts, commitced suicide by taking morphine, in the 
city prison on Monday, leaving his written reason for 
so doing, and an affecting farewell to his family and the 


world. 

Two Poles of the Polish-Hungarian Legion who, fol- 
lowing the advice given them, went to America, were 
driven by mi and despair (caused by the difficulty of 
obtaining employment) to commit suicide; the one, 
Klimaszerski, by throwing himself under the wheels of 


seminary, was perforining mass, and | 


a railroad engine, the other, Niedzielski, by blowing 
out his brains. 

The subject of free schools is attracting considerable 
attention in Canada, and the effort to render them so, it 
is predicted, will soon be successful. The application for 
separate schools, made by some of the leading Catholics 
in Toronto has been refused by the board of trustees, the 
case carried to ‘he Queen’s Bench, and the action of the 
trustees sanctioned. 

The New Brunswicker announces that the bill to in- 
corporate the European and North American Railway 
has passed the House. The bill provides that the pro- 
vince shall take stock in the proposed undertaking to the 
amount of £250,000, and issue debentures to that amount, 
the balance to be paid by private subscription. The bill 
provides that for every pound subscribed and paid up, 
one acre v. Government land will be allowed. There can 
be no doubt that the sum necessary to construct the 
railway through this province will be readily subscribed, 
and the mechanics of St. John’s, New Brunswick, have 
made an offer to the Legislature to take stock in the 
railway to the amount of £100,000, provided they are 
employed upon the work. 

A proposition has been made in the Mexican Chamber 
of Deputies to prevent the erection of convents, and to 
pass a law forbidding any woman under twenty-five years 
of age taking the veil, but it is not stated with what 
prospect of success. 

Mexico seems determined to keep pace with the rest of 
the civilized world in the transmission of intelligence. 
The posts for the telegraphic wires between the capital 
and Vera Cruz have all been erected, and the communi- 
cation will soon be opened. 

Two gangs of brigands, said to be Americans, under 


reported as ravaging the state of Chihuahua, in Mexico. 
They had a strong force, thirty in one party, and two 
pieces of artillery, and they had women and children 
among their prisoners 





Chelsea, Pimlico, and other districts in the metropolis to 
petition Parliament in favour of an effectual measure to 
suppress tLe use of territorial titles, and the exercise of 
territorial jurisdiction under delegation from a foreign 
power; and also to prevent synodical action on the part 
| of the Romish clergy under colour of any authority from 
the Bishop of Rome. 

A deputation of noblemen and gentlemen had an inter- 


day, to present an address to her Majesty against the 
| aggression of the Pope of Rome, and the tractarian inno- 
| vations lately introduced into the service of the Church 
| of England. Lord Ashley, in presenting the address, 
| mentioned to Sir George Grey that it had been signed by 

63 peers, 108 members of the House of Commons, and 
| by 321,240 other lay members of the Church of England, 
| all of whom had signed their own names, with their 
residences affixed. 

A meeting of Irish representatives and others was 
| held on ‘Tuesday, at the King’s Arms Hotel, Palace- 
| yard, Westminster, to consider the best means of press- 
| ing on the Chancellor of the Exchequer the expediency 
of abolishing the excise duty on paper. The meeting, 
| after having been addressed by Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh, 
| Mr. Fagan, Captain Greene, and Sir Timothy O’Brien, 
| resolved, ‘‘ That the excise duty on paper impedes the 
| 


progress and extension of the manufacture, and by | 


paralyzing enterprise operates most injuriously on the 

interests of trade and the employment of the people.” 
| A deputation was afterwards appointed to wait upon Sir 
| Charles Wood and Lord John Russell. 

The nomination of a successor to Mr. Sheil in the re- 
presentation of Dungarvon took place on Wednesday. 





| Charles Ponsonby, eldest son of Lord de Mauley, the 
candidate who represents the Whig interest, and enjoys 
| the support of the Duke of Devonshire. Mr. Thomas J. 
Fitzgerald seconded the nomination of Mr. Ponsonby ; 
| and Mr. John Francis Maguire, proprietor and editor of 
| the Cork Examiner, the tenant league candidate, was 

then put in nomination, his mover and seconder being 

Mr. Mahony, a local merchant, and Mr. Boland, a shop- 

keeper. Mr. Edward Lucas, of the Tadlet, was also 
| nominated, for the purpose of giving him an opportunity 
| to address the meeting. 

Mr. Hume having been in Norfolk, last week, on busi- 
ness with the magistrates, was invited to address a mneet- 
| ing of reformers in St. Andrew’s-hall, which he did on 

Friday evening. Though only a short notice was given, 
two thousand persons were present, and received him 
with great enthusiasm. 
Captain Warburton has been instructed by her Ma- 
| jesty’s Privy Council to visit Blackburn, and report upon 
the expediency or otherwise of granting the inhabitants 
| of that town a charter of incorporation. The charter up 
| to the present time has been unopposed. 
One of the curiosities among the American contribu- 
| tions is a packet, landed on Monday from the St. Law- 
rence, which consisted of an air-exhausted metal coffin, 
in which a human body could be preserved for ages with- 
out undergoing the slightest change towards decompo- 
sition. It contained a bouquet of flowers, which is as 
fresh as when it was first placed there. The variety 
in the American contributions is very great. Amongst 
the packets are specimens of all kinds of inven- 
tions in machinery, such as lathes, and planing 
and weighing machines, mills, &c.; in agricultural 
implements, such as ploughs, winnowing machines; 
life boats and buoys, anchors; carriages, harness, musi- 
cal instruments, perfumery, wigs and other head dresses 
of hair; fancy soaps, cabinet works, india-rubber goods, 
fire arms, stained glass, chemical instruments, pegs for 
the bottoms of boots and shoes, patent and fireproof paint. 
There is a large — of glass from Massachusetts ; 
also specimens of Australian wheat in the straw, of to- 





bacco, cotton, seeds, cod-liver oil, blacking, patent iron 


the leadership of men named Leman and White, were | 


Public meetings have been held during the week at | 


view with Sir George Grey at the Home-office on Thurs- | 


| Sir John Power, of Kilfane, proposed the Honourable | 


e s SSS... 
safes, catawba, wine, stationery, books, bookbing; 
oak tables, spring chairs, picture frames, looking. glasses, 
pilot bread, wafer and soda crackers, soap stones, Speci. 
mens of flour and preserved meats, and of a self-acting 
safety valve. 

The American frigate St. Lawrence is to call at one 
of the French ports, after discharging her cargo for the 
Exhibition, and take up the body of the famous Paul 
Jones—the first United States Commodore—now Teposing 
in Paris. 

Poor as the Polish exiles in France and England are 
they have nevertheless subscribed, up to this momen 
£60 towards the relief of the Poles and Hungarians who 
have lately arrived in Liverpool from Turkey. . 

The Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer Sings. 
pore left Southampton on Monday, with detachments of 
the Seventy-third, Sixth, and Ninetieth Regiments for the 
Cape of Good Hope. She also took ship letter boxes 
bags, and £50,000 in gold from the Treasury for the Cape 

The thieves’ kitchen in Gray’s-inn-lane, which has lone 
boasted a high reputation as a normal school of thieving, 
and a depot for the reception of stolen property, is broken 
up. By the vigilance of two or three of the detective 


convicted and transported. 

In the county of Pembroke, within eight miles of 
Pembroke, are three sisters, all widow ladies, whose 
united ages amount to 254 years, the eldest being eighty. 
seven, the second eighty-five, and the youngest eighty. 
three; they are in the most complete possession of al] 
their faculties, hearing and seeing well, and so active that 
either of them is able to walk a couple of miles without 
inconvenience. 

A fire broke out in the mansion of the Earl of Ripon, 
at Putney-heath, on Friday week. The fire was first 
| observed in his hedroom. The hose of the Putney 

engine was conveyed to the roof of the mansion, and the 
| water was poured down the chimney communicating with 
| Lord Ripon’s bedroom and an adjoining apartment where 
the fire had originated. Before the fire could be extin. 
guished it was found necessary to pull down the wall ia 
front of the fireplace in the earl’s bedroom, and it was 
then found that some timber between the flues had been 
smouldering for some hours before it burst into flame, 
‘The fire was ultimately extinguished by cutting away the 
timber ; but not until damage to the amount of £150 had 
been done to the building. 

A coroner’s jury at Bristol have found the following 
verdict over the body of a young lady who died suddenly, 
and on whom a surgeon held a post mortem examination; 
| ** Idiopathic asphyxia, hastened by tight lacing.” 
| Atthe Devon Assizes on Wednesday, the Birds, whose 
case has been so frequently before the public, were sen- 
| tenced to sixteen months’ hard labour. 

The body of a female, whose name is not known, was 
| found floating in the Regent’s Canal, near the York and 
| Albany Tavern, last week. ‘he body seemed to be that 

of a destitute person, and had, apparently, been a fort 
night in the water. At an inquest held on the body, on 
| Saturday, the following verdict was returned :—That 
the body was found drowned in the waters of the Regent's 
Canal, with certain marks of violence upon it, but howit 
came there, or how they were caused, there was not suf- 
ficient evidence to prove.” 

It is said that Drory had promised the unfortunate 
Jael Denny £10 for declaring that he was not the cause 
of her ‘trouble; ’’ but that he never paid her the money. 
The trial of the murderer has renewed the interest mani- 
fested at the time of viewing the scene of the dreadful 
catastrophe; and a tree growing near the spot has been 
stripped of its bark by curiosity hunters in the “ horrible” 

line. An application has been made to the High Sheriff 
| by Mr. Donovan, the phrenologist, for permission to take 
| casts of the heads of Drory and Mrs. Chesham after their 
' 








execution. 

Henry Winteringham, an undergraduate of Corpus 
| Christi College, Cambridge, was brought before the 
magistrates on Saturday on the charge of having com 
mitted an assault with criminal intent on Elizabeth Mary 
Parr, a girl between fifteen and sixteen, the daughter of 
arespectable tradesman. The magistrates decided upon 
committing the prisoner to take his trial at the assizes, 
but he was admitted to bail, himself in £200, and two 
sureties of £100 each. 





The farmers in Ireland are eagerly availing themselves 

of the favourable spring weather to plant potatoes, which 
are likely to be grown to a far greater extent than in aby 
| year since the disastrous blight in 1846. With the ex 
ception of Kerry, Clare, and one or two other counties, 
the crop of last year turned out productive and sound, 
and potatoes have maintained a very remunerative price 
—indeed an extremely high rate, in proportion to wheat 
and other grain. Although emigration continues 00 80 
formidable a scale, there can be little doubt, judging 
from numerous accounts now before us of the progress 
already made, that the breadth of potatoes planted this 
year will fall little short of the average quantity grown 
before the appearance of the mysterious blight which 
has produced so extraordinary a social revolution @ 
Ireland. 

The grand jury of the south riding of Tipperary have 
signed petitions to Parliament, stating that the immense 
import of foreign flour has totally ruined the great t& 
which once existed in Ireland in the manufacture 
flour. That the extensive mills in that country, a8 2 
as the English cotton mills, are comparatively idle a0 
the hands turned off. ‘The flour being imported at 
same duty as wheat, gives the Frenchman a bonus over 
the British mill-owners of ls. 7d. a sack, and to the 
Odessa merchant ls. 1d., and they pray for a protecting 
duty to place them ona level, at least, with the foreignet, 

A fire occurred at Newry, on Thursday weck, er 
entirely destroyed the extensive flour and corn mi 
belonging to Mr. Brown, on the Merchants’ quay, 
the loss is estimated at £10,000. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we receive. 

ne insertion is often delayed, owing to a press of matter; 

and when omitted it is frequently from reasons quite inde- 

of the merits of the communication. 

ns should always be legibly written, and on one 

side of the paper only. If long, it encreases the difficulty of 
finding space for them. 

Mi letters for the Editor to be addressed 9, Crane-court, Fleet- 

street, London. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay, March 22. 





=— 





The first business in the House of Commons, last 
evening, related to the disorderly proceedings of 
oe Mr. Mooxz thought the House ought to 
take steps “‘to prevent the repetition of those 
obscenities of prurient senility, and to repel those 
dastardly insinuations.—The Speaker: The honour- 
sble member must retract the word dastardly. —Mr. 
Moonz; Those unmanly insinuations against English 
ladies." —Mr. Joun O'Connext put the following 
question to the Speaker :— 

“ An honourable member of this House, the member 
for Surrey, having spoken in terms of levity and insult 
of certain practices connected with the religion of other 
members, which, although not enjoined upon them as 
of faith, are, and have long been, sanctioned by com- 
petent authority and recommended for devout ob- 
gervance; and the same honourable member having 

ed to speak in similar terms on subjects 
wally beld in reverence by Christians of all de- 
pominations—involving an allusion, the terms of 
which it is impossible for a Christian to repeat, to the 
mother of our common Redeemer—is it to be understood 
that such conduct, tending as it does to outrage not only 
right feeling and charity, but Christianity itself, was in 
onder; and that a repetition of it will, therefore, be per- 
mitted in the British House of Commons ?” 


If it should go forth to the world that in the House 
of Commons, a Christian assembly, such expressions, 
touching matters which are held sacred by all Chris- 
tians, be allowed to pass, he for one could not hope 
that order would be preserved, for it would be impos- 
sible to sit patiently and listen tothem. (Hear, hear.) 
Sir Ropert InGiis thought the subject might be 
slowed to drop, after the apology which Mr. Drum- 
mond had made; he having expressed his regret at 
having given any offence. A rather angry discussion 
followed relating to Miss Talbot, in whch several 
gentlemen gave each other the lie, in the Pickwickian 
sense, 

Another episode, also flowing out of the wearisome 

ion on the Papal Aggression Bill, was introduced 
by Mr. Mitner Ginson, who called the attention of 
Ministers to the fact that seven weeks of the session 
have past, and that only two nights have been de- 
voted to business. He was quite aware that the 
Papal aggression was the principal cause of this. 
y people, no doubt, were anxious to have 
that question settled, but there were others 
equally anxious to get on with business. The coffee 
trade was in a state of suspense, the timber trade 
and, indeed, the manufacturing and trading interests 
generally were in a state of suspense. They com- 
i of the unfair appropriation of public time. 
one knew when the debate would end. It was 
rumoured also that Ministers would find it neces- 
sary to withdraw the bill, in consequence of the 
firt clause containing those very provisions which 
they were anxious to avoid. Under these circum- 
tances, he thought the best thing they could 
do would be to lay the question aside for the 
ten and get on with the more urgent business. 
Joun Russet would have been very glad if 
the debate had been brought to a close on Monday, 
but it lay with the House rather than with Ministers 
Wo say when it should close. As regards the business 
session, 

“ As soon as the House has decided upon the second 
Teading of the present bill, we shall proceed, on the first 
eubee” to the Army estimates. We shall endeavour 

€ votes of the men for the Army immediately, 
hotice will be given on the next order of what 
is Budget shall appear in. On the next, order 

ywe shall take the votes on the income tax, and I 

pe that this will be perfectly satisfactory. (Hear.)” 
pate formal debate was then begun by Mr. Bernat 

SBORNR, who asked why the isle should be 
fie om its propriety because a harmless act 
ur. done in an arrogant and bombastic man- 
oe : € commended Lord John for omitting the 

Clauses of the bill, recommending him to omit 

the pete also; and then addressed himself to 
“guments urged in support of the bill, which 
o— — One or two exceptions, abounded with 
no-Bo, ton of the Roman Catholic religion. rhe 
meeene cry out of doors, and the vituperative 
~ -4€8 On the platform and in the ulpit, as well 
rout, reminded him of the Popish Plot in 

bi le he deprecated legislation against 
question sone he admitted there was a grave 
ter—ng . ed upon in Lord John Russell's 
mely, the state of the Church of England, 


looking to the Vatican, we should reform Oxford. 
Mr. Cocurang and Mr. Curp supported the bill, 
Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Govup opposed it. Mr. 
W. J. Fox did not deny that there had been an 
extensive movement in the public mind on the 
subject of Papal aggression; but he thought it 
had been considerably exaggerated, and it was not a 
movement in favour of this bill; what the people 
wanted was to stop the progress of Popery. How 
far that could be done by act of Parliament he 
should not inquire; but this bill would not have the 
remotest effect in that direction. If the real wishes 
of the people were to be gratified, it must be by 
making the Church of England more Protestant, 
instead of imitating the worst features of Romanism. 
The bill had already produced disastrous effects,—a 
great party shattered, public business obstructed, 
the tone of deliberation in that House lowered ; and 
all for what? To placate the wounded pride of 
a few titled ecclesiastics. Mr. WaLPote supported 
the bill in a declamatory harangue, and Mr. Rozsuck 
followed on the other side. After asking what the 
Queen of a nation like this could fear from a poor, 
old wandering priest, who, if he came here at all, 
came clothed only with moral attributes, he said the 
act of Cardinal Wiseman had been a blunder, for 
had the Catholics waited a few years, the popu- 
lar mind would have been in that state that 
would have allowed them to do as they pleased. 
The AtrorNEY-GeNeRAL, whose speech closed the 
debate for last evening, endeavoured to sow dissen- 
sion between the Irish and English Roman Catholics, 
‘** He was by no means clear that the Papal act was 
not a first step towards giving the Catholic Church 
of England a mischievous superiority over the Catho- 
lic Church of Ireland.” Mr, Facan having moved 
the adjournment of the debate till Monday, Lord 
Joun said he would not oppose the adjournment, but 
hoped that on Monday a division would take place. 


The Times, which has lately taken up the suffrage 
question much more earnestly than any other daily 


that he must lose no time :— 


for some time. That, however, cannot be expected to 
pass without a great deal of debate, extending, perhaps, 
into two sessions. In his own mind, and on a very ra- 
tional estimate of the labour and difficulties involved in 
the task, his lordship had reserved the bill to the less 
occupied session of 1852; but the events of the last seven 
weeks abundantly prove that it is unsafe to postpone a 
measure of such absolute necessity a day longer than 
need be; for every day brings us nearer to the crisis 
when we may require the assistance of a new Parliamen- 
tary Reform Act to save the country from the most se- 
rious of perils—viz., the temporary ascendancy of a party 
at utter discord with the public opinion and interests of 
the empire.” 


The election of a representative for Thirsk, in the room 
of the late member, Mr. John Bell, took place yesterday. 
The only candidate was Sir W. Payne Gallwey, Bart., 
who, backed by the influence of the Frankland Russell 
family of Thirskleby, asked for the suffrages of the 
electors upon Protectionist and Protestant principles, 
and was returned without opposition. 

The case of Miss ‘Talbot, a ward in Chancery, whose 
fortune of £80,000 is likely to go to ‘‘ pious uses,’’ has 
been fixed for hearing this morning. 

The Earl of Eglinton was installed as Lord Rector of 


Tuesday. 

A large and influential meeting of the inhabitants 
of Glasgow was held in the City-hall, on Wednesday, 
to petition Parliament to take efficient measures 
to repel the Papal aggression, and to withdraw all 
endowments, and every species of state encouragement 
from Popery. The meeting was addressed by the 
leading Established and Dissenting clergymen of the 
city. The speakers condemned the vacillating conduct 
of Ministers in very strong terms, and called for strong 
measures, They called upon Parliament— 


“To withdraw from the Church of Rome that national en- 
couragement and support which it now receives from the public 
funds and otherwise; to place all convents and nunneries, and 
other similar establishments of the Roman Catholic Church, 
under regular public inspection; to amend the laws of mort- 
main, and generally to resist the aggressive spirit of Popery.” 
One of the resolutions was of a decidedly business cha- 
racter. It declared— 

“ That, looking to the unsound views on the Polish question 
recently expressed by statesmen of all parties, and having 
respect to the not distant dissolution of Parliament, this 
meeting resolves to establish an association in Glasgow, either 
independently of, or in connection with the Scottish Re- 
formation Society, recently instituted in Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of procuring and circulating information regarding 
Papal movements, and of keeping the attention of the country, 
and especially of the Parliamentary constiuencies, alive to the 
true character and designs of Popery, and to the necessity of 
taking effectual measures to secure that effect shall be 
given to the mind of the parties on this subject, both by the Go- 
vernment and the Parliament of this kingdom ; and that a num- 
ber of gentlemen be appointed a committee for forming such an 
association, with power to add to their number.” 

At Nottingham a public meeting of a similar character 
was held in the Corn Exchange, on Thursday. All sects 
and parties are said to have joined in the demonstration 
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against Papal aggression. 
The steam-ship Cambria arrived at Liverpool from New 


York yesterday, which port she left on the 8th instant. 
The news include an arrival from California, which dates 
to the Ist of February. Business was very dull at San 
Francisco. The North America had arrived at New York 
with 480,000 dollars in gold dust. Twelve hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of gold dust had arrived at 
Panama. The British steamer Orion had left Chagres 
on the 24th of February, with 800,000 dollars in silver, 
and one million dollars in gold. Another fearful steam- 
boat explosion had taken place, the Oregon having blown 
up on the Ohio river, killing and wounding about sixty 
people. 

Another explosion, attended with loss of life, has taken 
place in the neighbourhood of Paisley. On Wednesday 
night the boiler of the engine attached to the flax-spin- 
ning works of Messrs. Finlayson, in the village of John- 
stone, three miles west of Paisley, exploded, by which 
eight men and boys were instantly deprived of life. The 
works had been temporarily suspended while the work- 
people were taking some refreshment in the fire-room. 
A large portion of the building was blown down; and 
while exertions were making to rescue the sufferers frgm 
the ruins, it was discovered that the mill itself was on 
fire. This was caused by the hot cinders having been 
driven through the partitions into the inner apartments 
of the factory. The fabric, with its valuable contents, 
has been almost wholly consumed. 

The inhabitants of the parish of Wingfield, in the 
county of Suffolk, were horrified, on Tuesday last, at 
hearing that a single woman, twenty years of age, named 
Maria Clarke, had murdered her infant, six weeks old, 
by burying it alive,in a meadow. She had left Pulham 
union house on Tuesday last, for the purpose of being 
married to a labourer, living in the neighbourhood. In 
the afternoon she was seen carrying her infant, going to- 
wards Mr. Hill’s meadow, with a spade. During the even- 
ing, in consequence of her appearing without her child 
she was questioned as to where it was, and she admitte 
that she had buried it in Mr. Hill’s meadow. She was 
taken into custody, and on the following morning the 
meadow in which she said she had buried the child 
was searched, when the body of the child was found 
buried about six inches under the turf; the spade 





newspaper, in an article this morning on the despe- | 
rate condition of the Government, warns Lord John | 


the Marischal College and University of Aberdeen on | 


| with which it is supposed the mother dug the grave 
| was found in a ditch close by, covered with water. 
| After being remanded by the magistrate on the 
charge she made a confession to the following 
effect: —‘ I was fearful that the young man who pro- 
| mised to marry me would not do so if he knew that 


*‘ Unless Lord John wishes to sell his party altogether, | I had a child, and I, in consequence, was anxious to get 
and go down to posterity as the last and least of the | rid of it. 1 
Whigs, he must bring in the bill for the further reform | murdering my child until I came out of one of our neigh- 
of the British electoral system which he has had in hand | bours’ cottages, where I saw a spade standing outside the 


I had not entertained the slightest notion of 


| cottage, I took up the spade, went into the meadow, du 
a hole, and laid my child in. I then covered the chil 
over with earth, and to stifle its screains 1 stamped upon 
the sod. When the child was covered up with the earth 
I heardit cry. I then sat down upon the place where I 
had buried it, and in a short time after I went home.” 


Elizabeth Gibbs, cook, was tried at Carmarthen 
Assizes on Wednesday, for the wilful murder of her 
mistress, Mrs. Severne, and of Rebecca Uphill, a fellow 
servant, at Laugharne. Both deaths had been caused by 
arsenic administered in food, and one witness said 
she had seen the prisoner put some white powder in the 
broth given to Ann Uphill, the day the latter died. The 
jury returned a verdict of not guilty as regards the 
murder of Ann Uphill, but the prisoner was afterwards to 
be tried for the murder of her mistress, 

The trial of John Firth for the murder of his brother, 
at Thurgoland, on the 24th of January, commenced at 
York on Wednesday, and was brought to a close on 
Thursday, when the jury returned a verdict of not 


guilty. 


A manifestation of the students took place in Paris. 
on Thursday, in favour of Professor Michelet, which le 
| to the arrest of a considerable number of the ringleaders 
in the affair. The procession, which insisted upon pro- 
| ceeding to the Assembly, was three times put to flight 
by the police before it ultimately dispersed. Between 
forty and fifty of the most obstreperous were arrested 
and carried to the Prefecture gf Police. 

A strange and thrilling discovery was made in Paris on 
Thursday by a workman employed at the restoration of 
the Palais de Justice. The mummy of a female was 
found walled up in the portion of the building he was 
engaged in demolishing. 

The Socialists of the Croix-Rousse, at Lyons, made a 
demonstration on Tuesday by attending, in number 
about 10,000, the funeral of one of their body, a workman 
named Mathey. No priest officiated at the interment. 
Only about forty persons were admitted to the cemetery, 
and when the body was lowered to the grave the crowd 
was ordered by the police agents to disperse, which was 
done at once. There was no breach of order, but the 
military and police were kept ready to act at a moment's 
notice. 

‘The German papers state that the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg has addressed a note to the cabinet of Vienna, 
strongly objecting to the entrance of the whole Austrian 
monarchy into the Bund, without the consent of all the 
parties to the treaty of 1815. ee 

A note has been received from Vienna containing a 
reply tothe Prussian memorial of the 9th instant. In 
this note the Austrian Cabinet expresses its goodwill and 
its perfect readiness to coéperate with Prussia for the 
creation of a permanent central Government. Neverthe- 
less, Austria persists in demanding the Presidency. The 
Ministerial organs protest that the Prussian Cabinet is 
resolved to tack the annexation question to the question 
of the Presidency. If Austria insists on the Presidency, 
Prussia will oppose the annexation. 

Some rioting took place on Monday at Auriol, Bouches 
du Rhone, on the occasion of the conscription. au- 
thorities, aided by the military force, soon restored order. 
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Public Affairs, 


There is nothing so revolutionary. because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD. 





WHAT MEN ARE THINKING OF. 

As you scud along a stormy sea, watching the wild 
regularity of the stormy waters, you will note how 
as one raging mountain chain has passed, before the 
next comes up, you seem to have fallen into a peaceful 
valley of still waters : = have fallen below the level 
of the tearing wind ; fix your eyes on the surface by 
the side of the vessel, and you shall see nothing but 
little mimic billows, which seem to chafe in sport; 
the exhausted ship sinks to repose. But look 
closer into the waters, and you shall see the same 
boiling seething of the mass; the hiss and jangle 
of the little mimic waves within the trough is about 
to be again overwhelmed by the roar already rising 
from the next raging mountain as it comes heavily 
but not slowly on; and the vessel does but steady 
before the next stunning thunderclap of the never- 
staying waters. 

So it is now in our sea of politics. It is absolute 
suspension. Men’s minds are incapable of form- 
ing definite ideas. They sit and wait the next 
commotion; and, from the unaccountable stillness 
now, they begin to fear that something is coming 
which will be very formidable. 

The Times, hazarding an oracularly inexplicit 
conjecture, hints a new free trade struggle against 
protectionist reaction :— 

** Some of the dangers with which we were threatened 
have tur: ed out mere bugbears. The place of the Anti- 
Corn Law League has been supplied by a very gentle 
brood of Titans, in the shape of Financial Reformers, 
Educationists, and some special agitations against a 
tax or two. Cobden, instead of presiding over a Con- 
vention and proscribing country gentlemen by the dozen, 


is making himself useful at the Exhibition. Mr. Milner 
Gibson prefers yachting to the Admiralty. Mr. Bright 
shows no sign of a Benjamin Franklin. Mr. W. J. Fox 


confines himself to the delivery of set speeches of a 
more ideal than practical character. Some of the once 
formidable race have almost disappeared. Nobody can 
say we are nearer a democracy than we were six years 
ago, if so near. On the other hand, after a long struggle, 
the hottest Protec'ionists are at last cooling, and the 
Corn Laws are beginning to be spoken of with pious 
regret. 
charge of Free Trade? Does it hold well together? 
Does it increase in numbers and credit? If Lord John 
Russell and his friends had to look on while another 
body of statesmen were winning the battle of Free Trade, 
they bave at least been since allowed the opportunity of 
consolidating the conquest. Inthe slang of the day, a 
large ‘ political capital’ fell into their hands, to be em- 
ployed for the good of their country, and the strength- 
ening of their cause. Free Trade was to be secured by 
a proper use of its prestige and results, just as the 
conquerors of a country can easily hold it while the 
memory of the deed is still fresh in the minds of the 
conquered. Is the cause of liberal government now 
stronger for its recent successes, and for the heavy blow 
and great discouragement given the classes and mono- 
polies? The question presses for a reply. * * * #* 
Everybody who waits on Providence, believes the ap- 
proaching fall of the Ministry to be the first step in a 
series of dispensations that is to lead him to power. The 
vultures are hovering over the prey. Every day has its 
omen. Defeats, vacillations, delays, complaints, and 
forebodings succeed one another with disastrous fre- 
quency. Affairs at last have come to that pass that the 
most secure and sanguine of Free traders are saying, 
that the battle of Free Trade will have to be fought over 
again, with all its ill-blood, its social perils, its ques- 
tionable instruments, it parasitical agitations, its cost of 
money, of temper, of character, and of time.” 

There is much truth in these adumbrations, but 
not all the truth: there is the half that belongs to 
the past, but not that that belongs to the future. It 
is true that the gross mismanagement of the Free- 
trade party, in suffering the unconsolidated and 
unfinished fabric to remain under the incompetent 
guard of the Whigs—who never really cared for 
it—may renew a struggle fof its defence, a wasteful 
contest far worse than the last in every charac- 
teristic ; it is true that the Protectionists desire to 
be active; but the public at large feels that Pro- 
tection can never be restored. But it also feels, 
that the main body and substance of Free trade is 
practically conquered already, so that any ulterior 
measures are mere appendixes and supplements ; 





and no primary or vital interest is felt about supple- 
mentary matters. Even if the next struggle is to 
be opened by the Freetraders and Protectionists, 
enemies of days of yore, it will not end there; 
but the real struggle will be about something else. 

About what?) Who shall say? We may only 
fish a conjecture out of the ideas now floating in 
men’s minds. What, then, are men thinking of? 

They are thinking that this bigot hubbub about 
Popes at Rome and Anti-Popes in Downing-street, 
or elsewhere, must soon pass away; that little 
Wood Budgets are but dwarf phantoms of a sickly 
stagnant night ; that little suffrage questions have 
been spoiled; that the great “labour question ” 
will soon demand some settlement ; so likewise will 
taxation—and national debt—and Lanp. 

Ay, land. In this lull, caused by the idleness of 
political leaders, men are beginning to go to the 
bottom of things; and we are beginning to ask 
each other whether all this ado about nothing 
touches what we really want—whether, being so 
rich, we must also be so poor—being so wise, also 
so utterly unwise in all our plans—being so power- 
ful, also so helpless that we must open our mouths 
and await the spontaneous bounties of aJohn Russell. 
Until the time of Charles the First, the bulk of the 
national expenditure was derived from thelandhold- 
ers, and from certain estates which the King kept 
in his own hands—the land being held on condi- 
tion of military service, then commuted into money 
payments. The land was also liable for poor-rates, 
in lieu of the confiscations of Church revenue ; of 
which a third had been devoted to the poor. 

Our taxation system—is that the construction of 
deliberate and final wisdom? It was the West- 
minster Parliament that first voted an excise upon 
beer, wine, &c.; and Oxford imitated the example. 
Pryme said it would be necessary “ to use the peo- 
ple to it.” Thus the burden was transferred to the 
shoulders of the working classes. In 1776, poor- 
rates amounted to £1,496,906 ; taxes amounted to 
£8,000,000. In 1833, poor-rates amounted to 
£6,700,000 ; taxes to some £80,000,000. Yet poor- 
rates, not taxes, were declared to be the ruin of the 
agricultural interest! ‘The Malthusian workhouse 
test was then applied: it reduced wages and in- 





But meanwhile how fares the party itself in | 


creased competition, while rent had doubled, and 
|in some instances quadrupled. Thus our taxation 
| system has been made to throw the burden off those 
| who originally bore it, and still decreed it; to in- 
crease the pressure upon the poor; to make the 
| poor work harder and be fewer—to exhaust their 
' labour, extract their earnings, and leave to them 
not even the common solaces of humanity. These 
{are broad facts, disguise them as you may by 
“ details” and “practical” pedartries ; and they are 
| dangerous facts—even to those who think they profit 
by them. For injustice never yet was profitable. 

But how is it that the poor, the People, are thus 
| put upon? ‘They are not represented. Rent and 

capital are. Free trade saved us from one insurrec- 
| tion,—a food insurrection; but it has not cured 
'the essential political injustice—the unworkable 
construction of the political machine. In America 
representatives and direct taxes are apportioned 
according to numbers, and the census, taken every 
ten years, is a useful engine in that constant re- 
adjustment: with us the census is a mere “ statis- 
tical” inquisition, regarded by many as a costly 
impertinence, without fruit or use. With us aristo- 
cratic power is suffering its inheritance to slip from 
it to the money power. Our representative system 
was purged of “rotten” boroughs, but is delibe- 
rately and intentionally kept full of scandals. Eight 
insignificant boroughs, Bridgnorth, Honiton, Har- 
wich, Thetford, Totnes, Stafford, Richmond (in York- 
shire), and Lymington, with an aggregate popula- 
tion of 40,000, return sixteen members; London 
and its metropolitan districts, with more than two 
millions of population, centre of the national intelli- 
gence, return the same number—sixteen: in the 
;eye of our Parliamentary system makers one 
boroughmonger of these favoured sites is worth 
fifty Londoners ! 

Men are thinking of these things—of the un- 
avowed but slow revolution which has converted 
land/ords into landowners ; which has shifted public 
taxes from property that has grown stronger to 
people, who are kept weak and poor, are told to be 
few, and are not allowed to share in the govern- 
ment, though we boast that representation is coexten- 
sive with taxation. Men are now thinking of these 
things as they think in the quiet of a night between 
the busy days: but the day for active exertion is 
again dawning, and men are about to rise with the 
will that the thoughts of the night shall become the 
deeds of the morrow. 








POPE ASHLEY, ~~ 

“T am the Truth, you are Falsehood” —gych ip 4. 
assertion of the sectarian dogmatist, call ba 
tholic or Protestant. For all his Protestantism, 
Lord Ashley is a Pope, minus tiara and subjects, 
He advocates a bill to restore penalties against re 
names of Roman Catholic offices, and he does g 
on behalf of “the civil and religious liberties of 
half mankind”! He stands by his own “immor. 
tal faith,” and calls upon the House, “ty 
repudiate and abhor” the ecclesiasti : 
of the Roman Catholics. Cardinal Wisemayy 
pastoral makes Lord Ashley “‘ bethink himself of 
the power of which it is said that it had two hors 
like a lamb, but spake as a dragon.” 

Thus confident in his own truth, Pope Ashley, 
like another Peter the Hermit, sounds the trum, 
pet to a religious war: Austria is panting tog. 
tack Sardinia; another de Montfort is Preparing 
to coerce the Waldenses; Rome is assailing Eng. 
land ; but [Protestant] Ireland is rising “like, 
giant refreshed with wine,” and the Peop e of Eng. 
land knows its adversary—* that which has baffled 
monarchs, and withstood the force of public Opie 
nion for successive generations.” An awkward 
admission ! 

Lord Ashley also admits that Lord John’s bij 
will be inadequate to cope with that foe; but 
he not see that it will strengthen the foe? 
why talk of the “ foe,” which includes one-third of 
our fellow subjects? Professedly Lord 
stands up for private judgment: but wotld 
really concede it—would he defend the pi 
judgment which doubted any point of doctrine tha 
he considers essential? No, Pope Ashley is na 
infallible : he stands up for private judgment; but 
what he illustrates with so much animation is the 
usual substitute— public want of judgment, 





GERMANY—RETROSPECTS AND 
PROSPECTS. 

GERMAN affairs are of a nature to try the temper 
of earnest and impatient lookers on. It is now 
three years since we heard that the Germans wer 
determined to have a country, a federation, an em 
pire—a united fatherland. Germany has not bem 
conquered—it has had no foreign enemy to com 
tend with ; and yet it is further from its object tha 
it was at the outset. 

There was once a Germany: a mighy nation 
with a Monarch at the head of it. The Monarchy 
was an elective one: the constitution 
gothic, baroque. The right of election was ext 
cised by a number of Princes, who soon became to 
strong for their Sovereign; some of whom som 
attained utter independence, and raised themsls 
into rival potentates. 

The electors had, then, destroyed the unityd 
Germany, and it was solely by their subjugation, bp 
bowing them to the supremacy of a ry 
that German unity could be reestablished. It ma 
tered not whether the Monarchy should be again 
elective or rather hereditary. Little did it matter 
whether the country should be constituted inta 
an empire or a commonwealth. ‘This only wa 
very clear, that unity, or even union, d 
= submission of all powers to one supreme alr 
thority. 

The Germans understood it in March, 18 
They rose and put their foot—a clumsy foot, 
verbially—on the neck of their Princes. 
might hase crushed—they spared them. 
Princes were one with the People: ready to 
cate as much of their power as might interfer 
with the paramount interests of the commdt 
country. 

All members having been bowed down to & 
knowledge a head, it only remained to determin 
where was the head? A 

It was for the people to decide that for its repr 
sentative, the National Assembly. The : 
appointed an executive power, and, partial to me 
narchical institutions, it resolved in favour of 
empire, and elected an imperial vicar. 

There was no great harm; there was, perbaps, 
great wisdom in all that. There is, we think ¥ 
little Republicanism in Germany, an title 
empire is not without the prestige of great historial 
associations. : 

The principle being established, difficulties #* 
as to the choice of a person. The candidates, 
cording to all the laws of common sense, ie 
only be three—the Prince of Lippe 
Emperor of Austria, or the King of 
the weakest and humblest of the crowned 
be backed by all the omnipotence of pop 
else one of those two powerful monarchs 


a 
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Se mmans to aid the popular will to overcome all 
jealousy or opposition. — 
Had we had a vote in the Assembly we would 
certainly have given it for Lippe Detmold, 
therevolution began with the People could only 
be completed by the People. The most unsub- 
‘al and shadowy Prince, a mere puppet of an 
r, could best have been set up as an emblem 
Je’s sovereignty. 
Fee veered professors at Frankfort thought 
ise. ‘They thought choice must be made 
Austria and Prussia. Even then they 
guild not decide at once for one of the two reign- 
ng monarchs. The Germans rest all their faith in 
measures and procrastination. ‘The choice lay 
not between Prussia and Austria, but between a 
Prossian Prince or an Austrian Archduke. Upon 
tut Prince they would not confer the imperial 
honours, but merely put him at the head of a 
isi Government, not an Emperor, but a 
Vicar of the Empire. 
‘Bren these delays and hesitations might have 
been less fatal if the choice had been wise and 
s, However temporal the rank, the As- 
sembly should have felt the choice was permanent. 
Give either of the two great dynasties the power in 
Saod, and it must indeed be its own fault if it does 
“wot wield it to its own advantage. 
Now the choice between Prussia and Austria was 
ewy enough, if the Germans had only had their 
ity in view. Prussia was German: Austria could 
only become German by ceasing to be Austrian. 
Had the country, from the beginning, uncondi- 
tionally thrown itself into the arms of Prussia 
ing was easier than to conquer from Austria 
what belonged to Germany. Austria was already 
"on the brink of dissolution. Every nation was 
ing by its own, and Austria would have re- 
ot, that nothing from which it sprung. But 
the German patriots were swayed by base material 
interests ; they were seduced by the prospect of a 
vast extent of territory; they felt that by clinging 
to Austria Germany would still have the Adriatic, 
the Danube, the whole south-east of Europe open 
toits enterprize. ‘The Republicans also, dissatisfied 
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necessity for the Princes also. The German 
Princes had enemies, both at home and abroad. 
The weakest among them required help against 
their own subjects: the strongest kept together for 
the sake of resisting foreign aggression, In pro- 
portion as the People lay more helplessly prostrate 
at their feet, in proportion as the peace of Europe 
seemed to rest on sounder bases, some of the most 
sanguine and aiubitious showed some symptoms of 
self-reliance; they traced out their own course, 
regardless of their neighbours, regardless of Ger- 
many. Austria, victorious over Italy and Hun- 
gary, constituted itself altogether as if no 
Germany existed: the time had passed for 
Austria to bow to Germany: the time was soon 
to come when Germany was to receive the law from 
Austria. Austria had declared itself one and indi- 
visible, and she was altogether too great to be 
swallowed by Germany. ‘The absorption of Ger- 
many by her had, consequently, become matter of 
necessity. ‘The People, as we have seen, had no 
longer any voice in the question: matters were to 
be settled between Austria and her only rival, 
Prussia ; and, as if this latter power had not already 
too greatly laboured under the evil of numerical 
inferiority, it had to contend against the imbecility 
or bad faith of its King, the senseless Conservatism 
of its aristocracy, the mean spirit of intrigue of its 
statesmen and soldiers, and, further still, with the 
threats of Russia, and the unfriendly influence of 
French and English diplomacy. 

Prussia gave in, of course; at least she has 
shown the utmost readiness to give in. Materially, 
Austria has accomplished the subjugation of Ger- 
many; not the People alone, but the Princes them- 
selves, especially the Kings, are seized with dismay, 
and would fain bethink themselves of resistance. 


| Prussia still affects freedom of action, talks big, 


| ously beaten off the field. 
claims to the gratitude of Austria for the dirty work | 
done by her in behalf of that power, when it had | 


withthe resolution of the Assembly in favour of | 


monarchical forms, gave their vote for that among 
the German monarchies that seemed now more 
imeparably crumbling; flattering themselves that 


they thus built the German empire on the sand, | 
and that upon the removal of that ill-contrived | 
imperial scaffolding nothing but their own demo- | 


cratic edifice would remain. Religious dissensions 
farther complicated these difficulties. The Catholics, 
especially in the south, would not hear of a Lutheran 
Emperor. 

Thus did Austria carry the day.. The measure 
of improvidence, of arrant folly, was filled: the 
actual suicide of Germany, as a nation, was con- 
summated by the election of an Austrian archduke. 
Not but this Prince (the Archduke John) might 
have been recommended by personal qualities. 
But the Austrian predilections of that besotted 


insists upon votes in the Council now she has, 
without even a show of fighting, been ignomini- 
Bavaria puts forth her 


to withstand the attack of all the nationalities of 
Europe. Wurtemberg throws itself upon the sym- 
pathies of the People; tries once more the old 
dodge of a National Parliament, hoping to raise an 
obstacle on the path of that headlong Schwarzen- 
berg, who tramples on Old no less than on Young 
Germany, and who begins at last to frighten the 
cooler set of Austrian statesmen themselves. ‘The 
other petty Kings, Ilanover, Saxony, and Bavaria, 
have taken up the cry of him of Wurtemberg : 
nothing is talked about in Berlin itself but the 
Federal Parsiament, and Prussia herself, now strong 


| by the support of France and England, once more 


Frankfort Assembly did not stop there. ‘The arch- 


duke was suffered to build up an almost exclu- 
avely Austrian Cabinet, and as if more distinctly 
to bring before the world the identity between the 


Central Power of Germany and the Monarchy of | 


the House of Hapsburg, he had no sooner made 
8 triumphant entry into the city of the ancient 

man Diet, on the 1ith of July, than he was 
aalled to open the National Assembly at Vienna on 
the 22nd of the same month. ; 


: Meanwhile parties could not be made to acquiesce 


m these unwise dispositions. The Republicans, | 


> thought the moment favourable, too hastily 
pped the mask, and both at Frankfort, and at 


makes some semblance of standing her ground | 


against her overbearing imperial rival. 

There is, if we may believe a pretty general re- 
port—there is dismay and disuynion in the Austrian 
councils: and there also, as here amongst us, the 
desperate measure of ‘‘ sending for the Old Doctor” 
has been contemplated. Strange, indeed, if none 
but the men and measures of 1815 were to save 
Europe in 1851; Metternich and Wellington! 


| Metternich is said to have preached moderation. 


Prussia should not be driven. to extremities: Aus- 
tria should not insist on too close a centralization : 
Germany should be brought back to the Old Diet. 


| The Old Doctor can think of nothing but the old 


Vienna and Berlin, obtained one day’s victory, and | 


vere immediately crushed. ‘I'he I1r.perialists, those, 
18, who really cared for Germany, stood up for 
and carried an election in favour of its 
King. But the weakness of this party, and the 
terual doubts and misgivings of that soft-headed 
frustrated the last hopes of the country, and 

_ action which was at first merely directed 
against the Democrats, swept over the Federalists, 
— as well as the enraged patriots, be- 


March, 1849, came, and the People, it was very 

me had lost all control over its destinies, Ger- 

ny should never be, or only on such terms as its 

nees dictated. The day of assemblies was gone 

hand of nest the country were now in the 
oe wely Vongresses or Conferences. 

; ®union of Germany was not merely a de- 

m for the People : it was, to a certain 

and under certain conditions, a matter of 





| afford to wait. 


| and why should they have mixed it up with political | 


nostrum. And we have no doubt that, and that 
alone will be the finale of the present German agi- 
tation. Frankfort will welcome back its old Bund 
in all its magnificent impotence. Germany will 
have no Union, but the sorriest possible apology 
fora Union. Prussia has already declared that the 
present difficulties admit of no other solution. The 
Kinglets will be as safe as they were. No one a 
loser by the restoration, the People excepted. 

And the People? The People of Germany can 
it smokes and meditates, It was 
roused into action in 1848, not by its own effort, 
but by the impulse of France and Italy. As the 
movement was not spontaneous so was it wayward 
and aimless. ‘The Germans contrived to muddle 
and mystify what was sufficiently simple and ob- 
vious. It was with them a question of existence, 


and social subjects? The solution of such prob- 
lems should be left to England, to France, to coun- 
tries already in full control over their own destinies. 
“ First catch your hare”—is a golden rule in all 
sublunar matters. ‘The Germans argued, subti- 
lized, in obedience to that instinct they have of 
going to the bottom of all things. Now it is not 
always necessary to search so deep. You may sail 
acrves the Atlantic without troubling yourself about 


Germany should be, if they could only have brought 
it into being on any terms. And, after all, the 
people did not expect this of its leaders, It had 
not started on republican principles. They wished 
to conquer and subdue, but not to d their 
Princes. After the compromise of March, 1838, 
the mention of a republic was treason; not against 
the Princes merely, but against the People also. 
The People were made to break their word: how 
could the Princes be kept to theirs? 

Now matters are changed. If the Germans 
make a fresh start, it will be on clearer ground. 
There is war @ outrance between the parties. The 
Princes have abused their victory: let them beware 
of the People when it again gets the upper hand. 
Even German loyalty is not proof against Prussian 
shuffling, Austrian blustering, or Hessian tram- 


give five shillings for the most glittering of those 
German crowns ten years hence. 

Ten years did we say? ‘Truly, Germany is not 
amenable to time. Princes and People, Diets and 
Assemblies, everything in Germany takes ages to 
deliberate. Let the nation smoke its pipe out. It 
will cost her no greater effort to sweep away her 
paltry tyrants, than the mere knocking off the ashes 
from her pipe, when she has done with it. 





WHAT'S THE USE OF A BISHOP? 

WitHovut any serious intention of injuring the 
episcopal bench, Lord Robert Grosvenor has suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating that Bishops are useless. 
Most people fancy that the Bishop of London re- 
ceives his £17,000 a-year for the great service he 
renders in keeping the Church in order. ‘There 
never was a greater mistake. Charles James can- 
not keep his diocese in order though he were ever 
so much disposed. Lord Robert Grosvenor asks 
| him what are the obstacles in the way of compel- 
ling an abandonment of practices in public worsbip 
unauthorized by the Rubric? ‘The Bishop of Lon~ 
don replies that the law is not powerful enough. 
Where ceremonies have been introduced “ which 
have not the sanction either of written law or of 
| long-established usage,” he merely says, “ I think 
| that a clergyman is bound by his oath of canonical 
| obedience to abstain from when required to do so by 
| his ordinary.” But what is the use of a Bishop 
who only “ thinks” that the clergyman ought to 
| obey his superior? If the ruler of a diocese cannot 
| enforce obedience he ought to resign his situation, 
| Poor man! He finds it “ by no means easy to de- 
termine in what cases coercive measures can be 
safely resorted to, where moral suasion has been 
ineffectual.” We heartily sympathize with him. 
| The task is certainly a hard one, but he must boldly 
grapple with it or else give up his £17,000 a-year. 
He that desireth the income of a bishop desireth a 
good thing, but in these days the work should be 
almost equalto the pay, Only look at the way in 
| which Charles James is treated by his recusant 
| subalterns :— 

| “The history of one of these cases is before the 
public, and shows the singular notions of canonical 
obedience witn which I have had to deal. In another 
instance, to which public allusion has been made, a pro- 
mise of compliance with my advice had searcely been 
made when it was formally withdrawn; and in another, 
my earnest and affectionate entreaties have been met 
with an unqualified refusal to discontinue the use of 
forms which had given very general offence to the pa- 
rishioners.”’ 





How long is this anarchy to last? The Bishop 
of London is “not without hope” that the most 
objectionable of the innovations will be laid aside. 
That hope is vain. The longer the disease is left 
untouched the more deeply rooted will it become. 
But dare the Bishops ask Parliament for a new 
law to enable them to cast Puseyism out of the 
Church? They are among the first to shrink from 
such a proposition ; and their head is the very first; 
for the Archbishop of Canterbury, as will be seen 
| from his reply to Lord Ashley, is quite as helpless 
/as Charles James. The Evangelical party in the 

Church very naturally ask their chief overseer to 
| assist in putting down the Puseyites; and what does 
/he promise? He plainly admits that the Trac 
tarian clergy are leading men over to Rome, but 
| he cannot help it! Henry of Exeter and his fol- 
| lowers are too strong for him. Nevertheless he 
| promises that he will strongly “ discowntenunte”’ 
| the T'ractarian heresy, Anything more than that 
| the law will not permat. 
|. It appears that the name of Bishop (epi y 
| has been misinterpreted ; he may be appointed, as 
| the name implies, to over see everything in the 
lelergy; but when he espies a fault, his special 








its soundings. It mattered not on what terms , 


pling. A man must be sanguine, indeed, that would — 
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function, we find, is to overlook. They are to 
“ comprehend all vagrom men,” but when they do 
catch a culprit, they are—to let him go; and thank 
God for it! Thus, the Bishop of the English 
Church is promoted to be a sort of spiritual Verges; 
his Archbishop, a sacred Dogberry. 





SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS. 
Tue magnitude of a subject ought to be no 
barrier to improvement. When mighty interests are 
engaged oul aie evils inflicted, it seems but 
child’s play to attempt a cure with small botching 
uackeries that only amuse the patient and employ 
the time. Yet the earnest reformer, when he 
would institute a searching inquiry and apply a 
comprehensive remedy, is for ever met with the 
bjection of the largeness of an evil—of its wide 
amifications and complicated interests ;—and the 
vei causes which should operate as stimulants to 
ction are made excuses for inaction. This may 
tecareful bureaucratism, but it is bad moralit 
nd short-sighted policy, to say the least of it. We 
do not want the outside of the sepulchre whited. 
A thorough radical reform—beginning honestly 
from the very heart’s root of the matter—is the 
only thing that can satisfy our needs, or perfect 
our affairs. Yet modern statecraft gives this to the 
le as little as the lits de justice, or the councils 

e Star Chamber of old. 

To no subject do these remarks apply with more 
force than to the question of Secondary Punish- 
ments, It would endless to enumerate the 
various specifics which have been tried for the due 
prevention and punishment of crime. Transpor- 
tation under every conceivable form of arrange- 
ment, prisons under every most contradictory 
system of discipline, solitary cells, labour in gangs, 
unproductive and oppressive work, spiritual in- 
toxication and religious frenzy, luxurious pam- 
pering, harsh brutalization, the degradation of 
the forgat, the freedom of the passholders, all 
have come within the range of coercion, and all 
have failed both for the prevention and the 
reformation of guilt. In spite of the new ma- 
chinery now in vogue, by which a degraded felon 
is ground out into a high-minded citizen, our con- 
victs gain less and less in favour with our colonies. 
The Cape repudiates our benefaction of picked 
criminality, and the Tasmanians petition unceas- 
ingly against the convictism which threatens to 
swamp their whole country. Turn where we will, 
among colonies experienced in the matter, we 
find Lord Grey’s pet belief in the value of con- 
vict labour indignantly contravened. In Tasmania 
especially, what with the rapid decrease of the free 
settlers, and the alarming rise of convict immigra- 
tion—what with ad valorem duties and protection 
to the manufactures of the mother country—there 
seems every chance that any Colonial Minister 
who shall follow Lord Grey’s course will become 
not only a martyr to his own views, but an uncom- 
prising inflicter of martyrdom on others. 

True it is, the question of secondary punishments 
is fraught with every kind of difficulty and contra- 
diction. A writer in the Times complains of the 
accumulation in our prisons, of convicts under sen- 
tence of transportation, and advises an instant dis- 
gorging of them on to foreign shores. Respectable 


of 


citizens from our colonies weary Parliament with |. 


their unanswered prayers, and prophesy ruin to 
their countries from the influx of home-made 
crime. English humanity revolts at the prospect 
of men in chains working in our public ways and 
on our public buildings. English purses collapse 
at the prospect of lazy felony guarded in careful 
prisons, and delicately supported by the industry 
of the virtuous. On all hands it is a question beset 
with pitfalls for the Reformer, with misery for the 
supine; and, do what we will, nothing but wrong 
seems to be the result. Yet our modern measures 
deserve to fail, for they are begun without true faith 
in man, and founded on no one right view of 
human nature. Prisons, instead of schools, breed 
felons in sae of citizens; and punishments after, 
instead of educational and social improvements be- 
fore crime, only swell the county rates and degrade 
the national character. Bad laws manufacture 
paupers, poachers, thieves, and all the forms of 
outlawry, and then we get rid of the surplus by 
ag armme 

All the arrangements in favour of convictism—all 
the delusive theories that a man transported from 
his old haunts loses half his temptation to future 
villainy—may be of weight in individual cases. 
But, surely, the prosperity and moral purity of a 
whole conntry are not to be sacrificed to the chance 


luted with crime, we ought to suffer for that pollu- 
tion. We ought not to shuffle off the burden of 
our misdeeds on to innocent shoulders. Let the 
colonies support their own felonry, and only their 
own; while we smart under the inflictions which 
bad government, bad laws, neglect, political nullity, 
and social depravity have brought on us. And 
this could well be done if prisons were made self- 
supporting. In them each man ought to work for 
the bread that he eats, for the clothes that he wears, 
for the rent of the cell where he lives. A prison life 
ought to be one of hard but productive toil, 
whereby a man shall work out his atonement as 
well as live free of cost to the county. A prison 
ought to be a place of r fare and rough 
living, of self-denial and self-discipline. ‘The 
solitary cell breeds bilious fancies but no practical 
energy. Its pampering delicacies are ill-fitted for 
men whose lives ought to be made up of toil and 
physical endurance ; its spiritual teachings but un- 
suited food for minds wanting in the first principles 
of the common virtues. It is a Government theory 
truly, but not a popular remedy ; as little so as the 
various quackeries of the Colonial-office, which, 
changes 5 ae nr while it retains facts; stul- 
tifying itself. 





BAINES TO THE RESCUE. 

Tue honourable member fcr Hull ought to lose no time 
in pressing his Servants and Apprentices Protection 
Bill through Parliament, Another case like that of Jane 
Wilbred may not soon occur again, but there are many 
poor victims pining under masters and mistresses who 
would imitate Mrs. Brownrigg if they dared. We have 
elsewhere given an account of a poor lad who has been 
nearly starved and cuffed to death by a pair of tyrants in 
domestic life. Who knows how many thousands there 
may be in as bad a predicament ? 


THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 

One virtue the people of Ireland possess in an eminent 
degree, and it is one of no ordinary value. No people in 
the world are in the habit of making greater sacrifices to 
assist their relatives. Look, for example, at the large 
sums they send home from America to pay for the passage 
of those friends they have left behind. Through one 
office in Dublin alone, drafts to the amount of £25,000 
in small sums, were remitted last year to take out the 
relatives of those who had previously emigrated. The 
drafts upon the Royal Bank, for a similar purpose, 
amounted to £100,000 last year. When do we ever hear 
of English emigrants sending home money to assist their 
poor relatives? The instances are very rare. 


HOW TO GET AN INCOME TAX, 
Ask the consent of the People to a tax for some 
“emergency ;’’ you can then keep the tax for general 
use. 
If you have no emergency ready you can make one; 
as by threatening to cut your own throat, or to resign. 


HOW TO USE A SURPLUS ECONOMICALLY. 
MAKE a feint of ‘‘ repealing’”’ various taxes, more or less ; 
then revoke, and tell each claimant that you would have 
obliged him, but that you are prevented by everybody 
else. 

This will make a great outcry of hungry disappoint- 
ment: then throw your surplus to the loudest clamourer, 
and leave the rest to vent their annoyance on him. 


‘aquatic birds in St. James’s-park scramble for biscuit. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE Poor.—The profitable employ- 
ment of the poor, once felt to be as stern a necessity as 
the creation of a railroad, ten thousand busy intellects 
will devote themselves to surmount all difficulties in the 
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Critics are not the legislators, but the ju 
ofliterature. They do not make laws— 
try to enforce them —Edinburgh Review. 
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One dominant characteristic of the literature of the 
present day is the religious fermentation which 
manifests itself in light novels and in poems, as jn 
grave deliberate works. A deep unrest and mi 


tion, falling away from the old ranks of uninquiri 
orthodoxy, and passing to the two great : 
camps—Catholicism and Spiritualism. Scepticism 
is losing its light careless poco curante tone, and 
deepening its voice with the grave accents of » 
earnest faith—it is ceasing to be mere indifference 
or denial, and becoming active affirmation, x 
placing old formulas by new and larger f 
instead of simply saying that the old are old, wor, 
out, effete. In the Church itself this spirit makes 
striking progress. Doubt troubles the young 
neophytes. The conflict of Science with Revel. 
tion bewilders them. Taught a sounder philo 
sophy than the metaphysics of the middle age, 
they begin to see that these metaphysics turned 
explain the religious conceptions of a barbarian 
race, can no longer be the Creed of Christendom 
(as Mr. W. R. Grec names his new work), and 
that this nineteenth century must have a religion 
philosophy consonant with its knowledge and belief, 
not the religious philosophy of the middle ages, 
We are touching here upon the chronic disorder 
of our age, the unrest of earnest men, the Yeast— 
as a remarkable writer aptly designates it—which 
makes society ferment. Apropos of this book, 
Yeast—a Problem, which now lies on our table, 
we are betraying no confidence in ascribing it to 
the author of Alton Locke (the fact is sufficiently 


purpose of indicating the spirit of the book ; written 
in the pages of Fraser’s Magazine before Alin 
| test and voice of warning against religious for. 
; malism as Alton Locke does against political far 
malism ; in the one as in the other attention is called 


on it, and to the new spirit which is rising and wil 
either bring anarchy or peace according as we are 


petually opposed by droning of old formulas; 
peace, if it be conciliated by the old formulas being 
| enlarged to give it free scope! 





In Foreign Literature there seems ever les 
activity than in our own. When we have recordel 
that Evcene Sve has given us the two fint 
volumes of a modern story, La Bonne Aventure- 
| not soiled with blood and dirt, as his pages usualy 





companion volume to his Scénes de la Bohémein 
the shape of some stories called Scénes de la Vie 
de Jeunesse, we believe that our budget is & 
hausted. 


THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN ITALY. 





former as in the latter case. It is the bugbear of 
‘* failure’’ which does so much mischief; for with faith 
only can men move mountains. Social experiments 
must fail before they can succeed, just as much as the 
child must often fall before he can walk well. Failure 
supplies the ashes out of which the glorious Phenix of 
Success must arise.—Hole’s Social Science. 


Tue Year 1851.—Presuming that of these two mil- 
lions one-half may be expected in constant transit, it is 
no easy achievement for the imagination to grasp the 
train of monstrous images suggested by the realized fact 
of three millions and a half of people careering in full 
swing of strangeness and bewilderment through the 
streets of London. It is literally a kingdom poured into 
a town—Belgium or Holland, for instance; or, returning 
to our figures, the whole of the united populations of 
Baden, Westphalia, Greece, and Nassau. Contemplate 
it in whatever aspect we may, it is more like a vision of 
a distempered brain, or the amplification of an Oriental 
allegory, than an actual occurrence taking place under 
our eyes in sober England in the nineteenth century. 
There has never been such a gathering before since the 
world began. The fabulous hordes that ravage the 
Celestial Empire in the pages of its hyperbolical Cissry 
sink into insignificance in comparison.—From Fraser for 





of a few individual reformations! If we are pol- 


February. 


| Dealings with the Inquisition, or Papal Rome, her Priests, ander 
Jesuits, with Important Disclosures. By the Reverend Giseis'? 
Achilli, D.D., &ec. Hall, Virtue, and Ce. 


\Ir was most probably out of mere pleasantry thit — 


| some one suggested, in the heat of the great “Dat 
| of the Churches,” as a ready means of a 
on the Papal aggression, that England should 


forth a hierarchy of her own into Italy—@ Dr. ; 


Achilli, Bishop of the Vatican, and a Father Ga 
vazzi, Apostolic Vicar of the Trastevere. 
dioceses would be no bed of roses, for a certall 
but England has far reaching arms, and the . 
mitres should be placed under protection of | 
naval might, the fangs of the bulldog, or the 
of the porcupine, to screen from harm 
and their flock. 

In sober earnest, whoever has a quarrel t0 , 
| with the Pope can find nowhere more willing 
| more efficient auxiliaries than among the ” 
themselves. Other people love or hate, 9 
despise, the Pope ; but the Italians alone know 5 
In some countries men dread the § 


public); but we mention the authorship for th — 


Locke, it gives utterance to the same energetic pm — 
to a corrupt state of things, to the dangers of tha — 


corruption even to those who now securely batten — 


heedless or observant of it: anarchy, if it be per 


— { i i 
It makes very good sport: almost as good as letting | are—and that Henrt Murcer has given w 


to settle 








struggle agitate the young minds of this genera. E 
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LS ~ 
corrupting doctrines, elsewhere they are on their 
S aast his temporal usurpations; but the 
a 


talians have him on their neck, body and soul. It 
ig a question of life and death there, and a question 
which would have been settled a great many years 


since, had the two parties been left face to face 
without extraneous interference. 

All revolution in Italy is twofold. So long as a 
foreign enemy tramples on that ill-fated nation, 
there will be a Pope in the world; and no longer. 
The fate of the Court of Rome is inexorably in- 
yolved in that of Austria. The short compromise 
between Pius IX. and the Italian patriots, in 1848, 
was no exception. The veneration and gratitude of 
the Italians would even then have gone no farther 
than to offer Pius the Presidency of the National 
Diet ; but that was with the understanding that his 

as a Sovereign was for ever at an end, and 
that the States of the Church should be thoroughly 


The Italian revolution, however unsuccessful, 
has not been altogether void of results. Italy has 
heen trodden down, but not crushed. Public 
opinion has found an utterance that all Austria's 
might will never hush up. A vast division of the 
country, Piedmont, is still in the enjoyment of un- 
imited freedom of opinion. In Tuscany the press, 
however shackled and racked, is not hopelessly 

Nay, in the very Lombardo-Venetian 
, newspapers spring up daily, and their 
tone and spirit is something unlike what Austrian 
subjects were used to in the palmy days of Metter- 
nich. Italy wields still the sword of opinion, and 
it is easy to see against what breast its point will 
beaimed. With Austria, France, and all the other 
complication of foreign evils no words needs be 
wasted. There are no two ways of viewing the 
question. It is matter of sheer force; arguments 
and protests have no weight here. 

But the Pope! that is nowadays the game for a 
high-spirited Italian. Whoever cannot be a sol- 
dier in Italy, becomes a theologian. The Pope will 
have to bear the brunt of all the war that Italy is 
in no condition to wage against her foreign op- 
~ Pius IX. and his priesthood will be a 
ind of quintaine against which the young knights 
will try the temper of their weapons previous to 
fleshing them in the breast of worthier antagonists. 

We need no other evidence than our faith in the 
unalterable laws of human progress to assure us 
that a great moral and religious revolution is going 
on in Italy at the present moment. But if we 
needed further evidence, we would only have 
to look over the lists of recent publications at 
Turin, where the Vaudois preachers have fami- 
liarized themselves with the Italian language 
merely to enable themselves to establish their 
chapels throughout the Sardinian monarchy ; 
merely to lay before their Italian brethren the re- 
cital of all the persecution they and their fathers 
had to endure for conscience sake; merely to put 
the tenets of the Church of Rome to the test of 
tational inquiry. We see translations of Arch- 
bishop Whately’s works at Turin, and Italian bibles, 

or without commentaries, even at Milan. To 
attend the Grisons Protestant chapels has become 
matter of fashion at Florence: the youths at the 
Sienna University will sooner fight than confess : 
n it is impossible to say what the Italians 
will not do to spite the Pope. 

But now the question arises : Supposing the 
talians by direct or indirect means to acquire the 
night of following the dictates of their consciences 
ma religious matters, on what forms of creed and 


Dr. Achilli is an earnest, sincere writer. His 
Dealings with the Inquisition is not something got 
up for the gratification of the saints at Exeter Hall, 
like so many other works published by other Italian 
“converts” before him, under such titles as 
My Confessions, My Revelations, &c. &c. Dr. 
Achilli writes, as he acted, from deep conviction. 
But he takes it for granted that his faith would be 
the faith of Italy, if the country were ever allowed 
the free choice of a religion; and there we differ 
with him. An Italian reformer in the nineteenth 
century should set up no other cry than “ Down 
with the Pope!” Accidenti al Papa! as the Roman 
Transteverini have it. The complication of any 
other question will only involve him in controver- 
sies in which he is not sure to come off a conqueror. 
Theology needs not to be abstruse or cavillous in 
Italy. It takes no great subtilty of argument to 
sicken the Italians of their winking Madonnas, of 
the bubbling blood of their saints. Catholicism in 
Italy is something infinitely more clumsy, more 
abject, than even.Cullen or Wiseman would 
attempt to introduce into this country. No being 
above the level of the commonest brute could ever 
submit to it, and the causes of this shocking de- 
gradation must not all be sought in the craft of the 
priest, as in the incorrigible proneness to grovelling 
superstition on the part of the people themselves. 

A people like the Italian, in its present abjection, 
cannot be dealt with with reason alone: appeal 
must be made to its passions, and that more thriv- 
ing spirits, like Father Gavazzi, are doing. 

An Italian can be a patriot and yet a Christian, a 
Catholic, apostolic, Roman Christian. The demo- 
lition of the mere temporal power of the Pope can 
be safely attempted, and it were wise, we think, to 
limit the work of the Reformers to that object 
merely. We do not think there are two religious 
opinions in Italy; there are only the illiterate, who 
believe all; and the educated classes, who believe 
nothing. Both require great management. Real 
truth is sure to make its way in the end; but we 
see no chance for any one who would force a ready- 
made truth upon such discordant elements. 

Dr. Achilli is still wise enough to admit of lati- 
tude and compromise :— 

** The reformation that we advocate and preach, is not 
founded on novelty. We profess no other belief than 
what the Holy Scriptures distinctly and directly autho- 
rize ; and we repudiate all that in later ages has been 
added by men. Our worship, therefore, goes baek to the 
practice of primitive Christianity, pure, simple, and 
spiritual; adapted to the requirements and the devotion 
of the faithful; not bound by laws to any particular 
form, but varying according to the necessities of times, 
places, and persons. Our ‘loctrine is in agreement with 
the Bible, and our forms are similar to those of the 
Reformed Evangelical Church. ‘The slight difference 
that may exiat between ourselves and the members of 
other reformed churches, does not prevent us from hail- 
ing them as brethren. Moreover, as we profess to derive 
our origin from no one particular founder, and render 
thanks to God for having through His grace enabled us 
to reform ourselves, we are willing to extend our sym- 
pathy towards all our Christian brethren, whatever may 
be their denomination. We even hope that our Church 
will be distinguished by a greater spirit of conciliation 
than is perhaps to be found in others. Each of us will 
be enrolled in the Evangelical Alliance, and will preach 
the doctrines of union and concord; faith, charity, and 
good works. 

“Whether we shall adopt the Episcopalian or the 
Presbyterian form of government, I cannot yet say. 10 
tell the truth, I am not at present greatly interested 
about the question, since I consider it altogether a se- 
condary one. It will greatly depend on the Bishops of 
the Latin Church in Italy. If they receive and promote 
our views, it is probable that they may, like the Bishops 
of England, be received by the general body of the Re 
formers ; otherwise they will be done away with, as is 


too, have grounded their faith on the same rock 
and there are men amungst them as distinguished 
for heart-felt piety as for talents, learning, and hi 
reasoning faculties. 

Though nothing is farther from our intention 
than to charge Dr. Achilli with worldly motives for 
his connection with Sir Culling Eardley, Exeter- 
hall, and all that alliance, we must, » Fe- 
gret that the connection exists, inasmuch as it binds 
him to certain tenets and principles which, unless 
we are greatly mistaken, will always render his 
mission suspicious in Italy, A reform in Italy 
must for a long time be a purely negative work—a 
work of destruction. Wage war against the tem- 
poral power of the Pope; lay bare the gross cor- 
ruption and debauchery of t yo ae priesthood ; 
expose all sham miracles, all juggleries and mum- 
meries ; you will have all rational beings with you, 
and your reform will keep pace with the progress 
of slentien amongst the lower orders. Ita- 
lians, we feel convinced, will have nothing to do 
with a new church : either the old one was God’s 
work or it was not: if it was, you have only to do 
away with the superstructure and you will find it 
safe and sound underneath, for every Divine thing 
must needs be eternal. Or even that was originally 
false or imperfect, and what security will you give 
us that Dr. Achilli and Sir Culling Bardley will not 
lead us astray for the future as the successors of 
the apostles have done for the past? It is so that 
Italians will speak, and how will the reformers 
answer? By a reference to reason? But is the 
matter satisfactorily settled where reason is subject 
to no political fetters? Can any revolution in 
Italy bring about a more thorough emancipa- 
tion of thought than has been effected in 
France, in Belgium, in England, or the United 
States? Ye hypocrites! why do you insist on 
seeing the mote in the eye of your Italian 
brothers, and are blind to the beam that is in 
your own eye? You champions of the evange- 
lical alliance, does reason yet prevail in Ireland, in 
England itself? Can you walk a mile throughout 
London, or ride two out of it, without stumbling 
on the threshold of convents or nunneries? Can 
all your tracts save us from Cullens and Wisemans, 
that we must needs lose a session of our Legisla- 
ture, and keep up a Whig Ministry to defend us 
from Papal aggressions? Have we not hundreds 
of thousands of Bibles in circulation? Have we 
stinted you when you came round for subscriptions 
in behalf of new churches, chapels, and bislfoprics ? 
Build up an Italian church, forsooth! Tell us how 
we can help the Anglican Church from going to 
the dogs? 

But we had almost lost sight of our Doctor. Dr. 
Achilli, then, is not satisfied with demolishing the 
Latin Church, but must needs substitute the Italian 
in its stead. With that view, he tells us he im- 
ported a great many thousands of Diodati’s Italian 
Bibles and Testaments, which Sir Culling and his 
friends supplied. He even published an edition 
of his own of the latter work at Rome, the best 
part of which has now fallen into the Pope’s 
clutches. During his eight years’ exile, the Doctor 
tried his hand at building churches in the Ionian 
Islands and at Malta; he is now laying the foun- 
dation of a similar establishment in England. Of 
the churches of Corfu and Malta he gives us the 
following accounts :— 

‘My preaching in the Italian Church, as I have al- 
ready stated, began about eight years ago, and I have 
been continually occupied in carrying it forward. From 
Corfu to Zante, and from thence to Malta, where, in the 
midst of opposition, not only from my enemies, but also 


worshi t i 
cad’ are they likely to become permanently 
Dr. Achilli is very confident about it: to the 
he or Roman, an Italian Catholic Church is to 
substituted. The idea of this important revo- 
0 sprung up in his mind at Viterbo and Rome, 


the case in Scotland, Switzerland, and other countries ; 
we shall have pastors in their stead, and among them 
some will be appointed, as presidents, to offices of greater 
authority. I am inclined to believe that the change of 
name will be sufficient to induce the reform. The word 
bishop is of Greek origin, and would be better rendered 
by the word moderator, inspector, or superintendent ; 


from my weaker brethren, I established my church.” 


He met with a terrible opposition on the part of 
some of his own countrymen ; but, nothing daunted, 
he removed to Malta itself, and there attempted 
to establish, not a church merely, but a college of 








= ; . 4 " missionaries ; “from which,” he says, “we might 
aliating where he filled the office of Professor of Theology. which would at once get rid of the idle notion of the send fect our mam eueneiees Gaacshele Tt ‘ 
}d send consequence of hi * ae h . on af reformed bishops, respecting the apostolic succession, . : P 5 by Alaly: 
4 Dr. his distinguished 18 Opinions, he was, 1n = Of | and all its presumed rights and privileges. I maintain | This, however, did not take effect, for it is written : 
sr . inguishe talents and of the favour € en- | the absolute necessity of a complete and thorough reform | ‘ My ways are not your ways, nor are your ways 
Thos ieee pe ¢ Gregory = is —— into $ ~e is degraded and — ~* os further | my ways.’” 

“se ns of the Inquisition, from which he was | * 4m for my own part indifferent about 1t. Full of the scheme of this college, Dr. Achilli 
aa ehibited d “en vs pag charge —s This is, however, too much in the language of | came to England in 1847, held meetings in every 
of bet 1849, ag ont ~ = pont og se the evangelical alliance. Dr. Achilli is willing to | town, and collected subscriptions. ‘The saints 


23 


allow the Italians to build their church according | je}yed him to the best of their abilities, and it was 


he pursued his scheme of an Italian Church | 


i : | to their own rules of architecture, so that it i8 precisely their aid that foiled him. On his return 
pastors foe different localities, till the revolt of | grounded on the great corner-stone of the Bible. ra Malte he called together a few runaway Italian 
0 tl | oe him to carry on his scheme at | But, in the first place, we do not believe that the | priests, who, by their quarrels and calumnies, first 
Ting ' under the patronage of Mazzini’s Go- | majority of thinking Italians will have anything | defeated all his plans, and then turned as open 
Italiass the republi He tarried there after the downfall of | whatever to do with the Bible. In the second place | enemies against him :— 
overe of - of P was arrested by the French in their | will Dr. Achilli frankly subscribe to any conclusion one enatidtin 60 denutten: eansieiel ania 
ow hie an me —— sbirri, and by them “ suffered to’ men have or may come to with the Bible? Is he | succeeded... ..... . ester lined ‘after having ac- 
: of his Castle of St Maas months’ confinement in the | prepared to bail the Unitarians, Universalists, and complished his mission,—the college being destroyed, 

. 0. 


the like as “ his Christian brethren.” Yet they, | and myself compromised in the estimation of those who 
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were not acquainted with the business,—after having 
awakened discord, inseminated scandal, turned Protes- 
tantism into derision, and elated the Jesuits with their 
victory, now turned his back on the Malta Protestant 
College, and repaired to Rome, to receive the reward 
of his labours: doubtless he will be made a Bishop.” 


Dr. Achilli designates this opposition of his own 
partizans as “ persecution;” but, surely, even the 
Governor of Malta would not have interposed in 
these matters, and the Bible, truth, and reason 
ought to have made their way there, if there is any 
hope of their ever prevailing against the power of 
darkness :— 


“The Italian Church I had established at Malta au- 
gured well, not only for the place itself, but for the whole 
continent of Italy, and for the island of Sicily also. I 
do not think it possible for the Anglican Church to 
prosper in Malta. Ali the efforts that have been made 
to that effect, for the last forty-eight years, have proved 
to the contrary. The English language is not adapted 
for a people who have received the language of Italy 
through tradition, from the Knights of Malta, and from 
its commercial relation with Sicily and the Levant, whose 
merchants carry on their traffic in Italian. Besides, it is 
to be noted that the people have no sympathy with the 
religion of their rulers, especially in these times, when 
they are on bad terms with their governors. Ireland is 
a speaking example of the truth of this remark. If re- 
form be at all possible in Malta, it must be of Italian 
origin, and the Italian language must be employed, both 
for teaching and for worship. 

“My esteemed friend Camilleri, who exclusively de- 
votes himselit to the service of his native place, is at 
length convinced of this fact; and joins me in the work 
I am undertaking. 

“It may be urged that the Maltese have a language of 
their own, but it is neither studied nor cultivated, and is 
little esteemed; it is entirely confined to the lower 
orders, and is a spoken, not a written, language: the 
Italian, on the other hand, is the language of the edu- 
cated classes, I have always advanced these arguments 


objectionable on the score of nationality. We 
English have spurned the Pope, especially because 
he was an “ Italian Priest.”” The Italians are not 
likely to welcome even a countryman, however up- 
right and zealous, who appears before them in the 
name of the ‘“‘ English” Evangelical Alliance. 

Italian religion, like Italian liberty, must spring 
from the very heart of the country, free from foreign 
influence—not only never soliciting, but stoutly re- 
jecting any extraneous aid; for only in this strict, 
disdainful exclusiveness can real spontaneousness 
and self-dependence be found. 

We fear Sir Culling Eardley and his gifts. 


THE DREAMER AND THE WORKER. 
The Dreamer and the Worker: a Story of the Present Time. By 
R. H. Horne, Author of Orion, Cosmo de Medici, &. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 
Tue eternal antithesis of Men of Thought and Men 
of Action has furnished R. H. Horne with the 
subject of a novel which rises above the mass of 
novels by the elevation of its conception and the 
philosophic truth which it embodies, although in 
point of execution it is open to very serious objec- 


its faults as a work of fiction, inasmuch as both 
story and character are obviously subordinate in the 
author’s mind to the elucidation of those general 
principles which they set forth. He probably 
knows quite as well as his critics that his strength 
does not manifest itself in the invention of a 


tory. 

The twofold condition of our nature, sensual and 
spiritual, practical and theoretical, with earth 
needs and heavenly yearnings, with feet fixed on 





to those who sought to ameliorate the religious condi- 
tion of this people. I have discountenanced the trans- 
lating in the Maltese language either the New Testament 
or the English liturgy; as has been done by the Bishop 
of Gibraltar; since whoever in that country desires to 
read, chooses the Italian language, which is preferred to 
all others. And itis on this account that none but an 
Italian Church can lope to supersede the Latin one; 
and that only after a long laborious effort. Provided the 
Italian Church were established in Malta, it would greatly 
tend to its extension in Sicily, since the place is much 
resorted to by the Sicilians, both for business and plea- 
sure: and lately indeed by unfortunate refugees. During 


the whole time that our church was open, many worthy | 


Sicilians frequented it in preference to any other, and 
each of these, on returning home, carried with him at 


least his Bible, with the Christian Catechism, which we | 


gave away on the occasion. 

‘* All is now over, through a jealousy the most foolish, 
the most incoherent I ever heard of. Weak men suffered 
themselves to be deceived and overcome, and after having 
made their first false step, had the folly to persist in and 
vindicate their error. I witnessed the fall of a Church, 
which yet was ‘built on the foundation of the Apostles 
and the Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone.’ I had to lament over the destruction of 
the little work we effected in the Lord's vineyard, and 
the dispersion of the labourers. Oh, how many tears 
have I shed over the destruction of our infant Church! 
God alone knows what I have done to raise and preserve 
it. Those who, to their eternal disgrace, have occasioned 
this evil will doubtless meet with due punishment. At 
any rate, [have the consolation of being free from re- 
morse.” 


We say, amen, with all our heart, convinced that 
the Doctor meant well, but that his connection 
with the English saints had put him in a false 
position. 

Since his return to England, Dr. Achilli, who 


‘views his mission as inseparably connected with | 


his native country, and whose holy ambition is to 
resume his labours there, sooner or later, in the es- 
tablishment of an Italian Church—is, in the mean- 
while endeavouring to preserve the germ of it alive 
by celebrating Divine worship ‘ pure and undefiled 
before God,’ and imparting religious instruction on 
the Sabbath, and at fit seasons to as many of bis 
unfortunate fellow-refugees and others of his 
countrymen as show themselves desirous of it; 
trusting that ‘what is sown in tears will be reaped 
in joy.’” 

Of the success of his Italian Church in London, 
we shall say nothing; for our readers can satisfy 
themselves on that subject by personal attendance 
at his chapel. His “ fellow refugees,” we are afraid 
are rather a tough set of votaries to deal with. 

We once more give our impression that all at- 
tempts at religious construction in Italy, are, to say 
the least, premature. It will take time and patience 
to overcome the loathing of all thinking men in 
Italy against the faith of their fathers. Their hatred 
of Popery is necessarily hasty and indiscriminate. 
Till they have carried their war against it to a 
happy issue, they will not hear one word about 
anything, however remotely, connected with it. 
The Italian Church contemplated by Dr. Achilli, in 
spite of all his protests to the contrary, will also be 


| the ground and eyes following the stars, and the 
| incessant combat waged between these two antago- 
| nists may be said to be the source of all poetry and 


It is a subject never old. 
| all may behold their own struggles reflected as in a 
mirror. R.H. Horne has chosen the antagonism 
| as it masses itself into two sections of society, in 
the Dreamers and the Workers, with a view of 
showing to both their limitations and positions. 
He does not say to the Dreamer: thou art an idle 


| of the world! He does not say to the Worker: 
thou art the complete, active, useful man, from thee 
and such as thee will the world receive its right 


impulse! He sees clearly enough that the Dreamer | 


is in his sphere also a Worker, labouring with his 
soul as another labours with bis hands, but that 
his labour needs the labour of other men to fructify 
it, no less than the Worker needs the spiritual 
influence of the Drearmer ere he can become an 
intelligent, useful labourer. 

While society, with its fondness for broad gene- 
ralizations, masses men into ‘Thinkers and Doers, 
as if the distinction held good in fact, Nature, who 
never generalizes, makes men always both Thinkers 
and Doers, though to each individual man she 
assigns in a different degree the predominance of 
one or other tendency. As no man would be com- 
plete without this twofold nature, this capacity for 

| thought and action, so neither would society be 
complete without the due admixture of Men of 
| Thought with Men of Action—that is to say, men 


in whom the purely theoretic faculty is the leading | 


characteristic, and men in whom the purely active 
practical tendency is predominant. Action is but 
incarnated Thought. It is Thought realizing itself 
in Fact. Nevertheless so strong is the repulsion 
between Men of Thought and Men of Action that 


being, the Worker sneering at the Dreamer as an 
idle visionary. 


He shows them that both are indispensable to each 
other, and that Thought should accompany Action 
“like perfect music set to noble words.” 
sents us in Archer with a genuine specimen of the 


powerful mind, with broad philanthropic schemes 
and a perfect integrity, writing poetry and philo- 


nor praise, scorned by his uncle and laughed at by 
ordinary men, Archer is nevertheless of very ob- 
vious utility in the world, if only in this single 
respect, viz., that he is a Dreamer. 


im vain; even in the breasts of those who mock at 
him, his presence and his language, his high aims 
and enthusiasm awaken the feelings which “ busi- 
ness” routine, and daily needs have kept dormant. 





tions, Weare not, however, disposed to dwell upon | 


| philosophy, and cannot be too often illustrated. | 
It is a subject wherein | 


useless creature, living like a drone in this garden | 


a perpetual antagonism is kept up between them— | 
the Dreamer scorning the Worker as an inferior | 


To reconcile these is the object of Horne’s novel. | 
He pre- | 
Dreamer, and, what is more, one that would be | 


styled an useless Dreamer: of a lofty rather than a | 


sophical novels which bring him neither pudding | 


thi For be sure of | 
this, that no visionary, be he never so derided, exists | 


| The influence of such men on society is quite in. 


calculable; they have a transcendant function jg 
social geometry. 

Archer is shown us as respected and beloved 
a few of those around him; but the authors 
meaning is more strikingly developed in the cha. 
racter of Harding, the Worker. He is an honest 
ignorant, truthful, hardworking man, with eleya. 
tion of soul to feel and appreciate the greatness of 
Archer, Accident throws them together, and 
Archer’s influence is almost immediately felt, [t 
ends in the Worker becoming an instructed, 
thinking man, fully aware of the importance of 
theory, though his own dominant tendency is 
towards practice. A complete man is thus evolved, 
Harding is left to pursue his useful career. Archer 
will continue to exercise that spiritual influencg 
which justifies his apparent idleness. 

Such—as we read it—is the view of life set forth 
in these pages, but not illustrated with the preci. 
sion desirable, so that in some respects we 
have fallen short of and in some respects over 
stepped the author’s intentions. 








SPENCER’S SOCIAL STATICS, 
| Social Statics ; or, the Conditions essential to Human Happiness 
| specified, and the first of them developed. By Herbert Spencer, 


j John Chapman, 
(Second Notice.) 


| Havine shown by irrefragrable logic that there 
|can be no property in land in a system of true 
| equity, Mr. Spencer next examines the “right of 

yroperty” itself, and herein separates himself from 
| Proudhon and the Communists whom he seemed 
| to be upholding :— 


| The doctrine that all men have equal rights to the 
| use of the earth, does, indeed, at first sight, seem to 
| countenance a species of social organization, at variance 
with that from which the right of property has just been 
deduced; an organization, namely, in which the public, 
instead of letting out the land to individual members of 
| their body, shall retain it in their own hands; cultivate 
| it by joint-stock agency; and share the produce: in 
fact, what is usually termed Socialism or Communism, 

** Plausible though it may be, such a scheme is not ca 
pable of realization in strict conformity with the moral 
law. Of the two forms under which it may be presented, 
| the one is ethically imperfect; and the other, although 
correct in theory, is impracticable. 

“Thus, if an equal portion of the earth's produce is 
| awarded to every man, irrespective of the amount or 
| quality of the labour he has contributed towards the ob- 
tainment of that produce, a breach of equity is committed. 
Our first principle requires, not that all shall have like 
shares of the things which minister to the gratification of 
| the faculties, but that all shall have like freedom to 

pursue those things—shall have like scope. It is one 
thing to give to each an opportunity of acquiring the 
objects he desires; it is another, and quite a different 
thing, to give the objects themselves, no matter whether 
due endeavour has or has not been made to obtain them, 
The one we have scen to be the primary law of the 
| Divine scheme; the other, by interfering with the ot 
dained connection between desire and gratification, shows 
its disagreement with that scheme. Nay, more, it 
necessitates an absolute violation of the principle of 
equal freedom. For when we assert the entire liberty of 
each, bounded only by the like liberty of all, we assert 
that each is free to do whatever his desires dictate, within 
| the prescribed limits—that each is free, therefore, to 
claim for himself all those gratifications, and sources of 
gratification, attainable by him within those limits—all 
those gratifications, and sources of gratification which 
he can procure without trespassing upon the spheres of 
action of his neighbours. If, therefore, out of many 
starting with like fields of activity, one obtains, by his 
| greater strength, greater ingenuity, or greater applic 
| tion, more gratifications and sources of gratification than 
| the rest, and does this without in any way trenching 
upon the equal freedom of the rest, the moral law assigns 
him an exclusive right to all those extra gratifications 
and sources of gratification; nor can the rest take them 
from him without claiming for themselves greater liberty 
of action than he claims, and thereby violating that law. 
Whence it follows, that an equal apportionment of d 
fruits of the earth amongst ail, is not consistent with 
pure justice. : 

‘© 1t, on the other hand, each is to have allotted to bim 
| a share of produce proportionate to the degree in 
he has aided production, the proposal, whilst it is 
stractedly just, is no longer practicable. Were all men 
cultivators of the soil, it would perhaps be possible t 
form an approximate estimate of their several claims 
But to ascertain the respective amounts of help given by 
different kinds of mental and bodily labourers, towate 
procuring the general stock of the necessaries of life, 8 
an utter impossibility. We have no means of making 
such a division, save that afforded by the law of supply 
and demand, and this means the hypothesis excludes. 

Inasmuch as the desire for property is an origin 
instinct, according tu Mr. Spencer, the ng 
property follows as a corollary :— E 

“ An argument fatal to the Communist theory, is S08) 
gested by the fact, that a desire for property is one 
the elements of our nature. Repeated allusion has bee 

ee 





| ® These inferences do not at all militate against joint sho 
eystems of production and living, which are, in all probally 
what Socialism prophesies, 
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Che Leader. [Saturpay, 
give no authorities, and those who profess to combat % bd ee 
, combat rumours. It could do no 
fee tee ortfolin. Curugean Democracy. 
Hy Casee the ae — ting medi — jp We should 4 t t to the Beautiful, f 
73 ll has merit in crea a ium for so muc e should do our utmos encourage the Beau’ for P “4 
writing, which te undoubtedly a useful and indi-,. neable | the Useful encourages itself, —Goxrus. ee rogers 2 in “* European Demo, 
pline for the writers. The attempt to expr +s ideas y y: 
always sends in sure improvement. As a book of 


Exercises, showing industry, activity, and aspiration, 
volume of gee hy lrg -_ this is its chief 
merit. It t be sai some of these papers are 
— some lords would write ‘aa but 
be poor satisfaction to working men unless 
wrote well. 
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Comedies, Histories, and Poems of William Shakspere. 
Edited by Charles Knight. (The National Edition.) Comedies. 
Vol, 1. Charles Knight. 


Titaly in 1848. By L. Mariotti. Chapman and Hall. 
William Penn. Av Historical Biograph . Withan Extra Chapter 
on the “ Macaulay Charges.” By Hopworth Dixon. 
Chapman and Hall. 
Local Self. ment and Centralization ; the Characteristics of 
each ; its Practical Tendencies as affecting Social, Moral, 
and Political Welfare and Progress. tuding Compr 
Outlines of the English itusn With Copious Index. By 
J. Toulmin Smith, Esq. J. Chapman. 


The Creed of Christendom ; its Foundation and Superstructure. 


By William Rathbone Greg. J. Chapman. 
The British Churches in Relation to the British P . By 
Edward Miall. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


General History ofthe Christian —— and Church. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Augustus Neander. By Joseph Torrey. 
New Edition, carefully revised. By the Reverend A, J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) H. G. Bohn, 

The Iliad of Homer. Literally Translated. With Explanatory 
Notes. By Theodore Alois Buckley, B.A. H. G. Bohn. 

Monk ; or the Fall of the Republic and the Restoration of the 
Monarchy in England in 1660. By M. Guizot. Tran-lated 
from the pasash, by Andrew R, Scoble. H. G, Bohn, 

Pen Pictures of Popular English Preachers ; with Limnings of 
Listeners in Church and Chapel. Partridge and Oakey. 





ife at the Water Cure ; or,a Month at Malvern. A Diary. By 
. J. Lane, A.E.R.A. With The Sequel and Confessions of a 
Water Patient. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 


G. H. Bohn. | 
Poices of Freedom, and Lyrics of Love! By T. Gerald Massey, | 
Working Man. J. Watson. | 


Insubordination ; or, the Shoemaker’s Daughters. An American | 
Story of Real Life. By T.S8. Arthur. T. 8. Hodson. 
Two Lectures on the ‘ Papal Aggression’ Controversy. By George 
Dawson, M.A. E. C. Osborne. | 
Knight's Pictorial Shakspere. Part XI. (King Henry 1V., Part 
3.) C. Knight. 
Familiar Things; a Cyclopedia of Entertaining Knowledge 
Being Useful Information popularly arranged. Nos.2 and 3. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co, | 





Sust_e Inriuences.—I met with a curious instance | 
lately of a fact well known, but always instructive in re- 
gard to the force of our absorbing or receptive power. | 
A friend's gardener, after taking a few pinches of flour | 
of sulphur to sprinkle over a plant, and cleansing his | 
hands immediately afterwards, found how subtle was its 
influence through the system, and out again from his 


body, and through his clothes, so that the monev in his 
cket, and other metal about him, became tarnished. | 
hat is there now more subtle and wonderful in mes- | 


meric action than this? Here the system receives a 
general influence which, though urfelt by the individual, 
is potent in its effects Other substances will produce | 
similar effects. I know a case of a lady who could | 
not touch the brass knobs of her doors for some | 
weeks, from their producing pain, and partly paralyzing 
the arm: and of another lady who was differently affected 
by the approach of various metals, and other substances. 
Medicines rubbed on ber skin would produce precisely 
the same effects as if she had swallowed thym. I know 
a whole family who are disagreeably affected by the near 
approach of iron. Some are aware of the presence of a 
cat, by a sensation experienced without seeing the 
animal.— Atkinson and Martineau's Letters on Man. 


M. Carre.—Metarrig v. WisemMan.—Full often 
have we indulged in a dearty laugh when, in talking over 
old times with a chance schoolfellow, we have recalled 
the eccentricities of our French master For a term of 
between four and five years we received his almost daily 
instruction, and tormented him with every variety of 
schoolboy tricks. His penurious habits and his contempt 
of women, whom he used to designate as “ fly-traps,”’ are 
as vivid in our memory as if we had parted with him but 
yesterday. We knew him to be rich—we had frequent 
exemplifications of his parsimony. Often and often has 
he boasted that in the fruit season bis dinner was a pint 
of damsons purchased for a penny. He once told us 
that when he went to a well-off pupil’s house to sup, he 
had “ a glorious tuck-out,’’ and thus rendered break fast 
unnecessary for the following morning. It was a tra 
dition in the school that he had but one shirt, and that he 
was wont at stated times to wash it himself in the New 
River, and walk about the fields with it on a stick until 
it was dry. The last time we saw him, now above twenty 
years ago, he was dressed in a new suit of black, wore a 
gold chain, looked buckish, and said he was about to re- 
turn to France, and live comfortably on the handsome 
fortune he had amassed. Genzility and ease, probably, 
did not suit him, for he returned to his occupation and 
hispenury. It was impossible, in reason, to anticipate 
for him a peaceful end, but little did we dream that his 
dying hoars would be disturbed by ghostly importunity, 
and that the pr he had made himself miserable in 
collecting would be wrung from him at last by that church 
of which he was no more than a nominal member. That 
old French master was M. Mathurus Carré, respecting 
whose property a lawsuit is now pending between M. 
Metairie, a kinsman, we suppose, Cardinal Wiseman. 
—Nonconformist. 








THE BUDS. 

Sprine is here, though young and tender, and still 
staggering with gusts of parting March. The au- 
tumnal fruit-trees are spreading forth their spring 
blossoms—most beautiful. ‘They toil not, neither 
do they spin’’; yet, verily, the World’s Exhibition 
shall not show handiwork like to these. True was 
that two thousand years ago ; as true still. 

Frail are these flowers and tender; yet is there 
a power which sends the gentle gems through the 
rugged winds with certitude unerring. States fall, 
Ministries hang suspended in uncertain fate, troubles 


come and prosperity, revolutions and restorations; | 


but each year the almond blossoms smile upon the 
world, Institutions decay, ‘‘ property ’’ wastes; but 
the blossoms fail not, neither does their source grow 
lifeless. We repeat this truth from time immemo- 
rial: may we never forget it! 

The rainbow was a hope, as these are—and for 
ever. Let us strive, with loving and trusting heart, 
to learn the laws by which, while evil and imperfec- 
tion alone pass away, goodness and beauty are ever 
renewed; for, wherever we see those laws working, 
there is goodness. When we have learned to wish to 
obey, we shall forget to quarrel about creeds and 
aggressions; we shall cease to set class against class; 
we shall unlearn to covet only wealth, to build prisons 
for poverty, and to make either abodes or laws that, 
denying nature, erect foulnesses into institutions. 

Yes, blessed be God! our plans pass away and 
cannot stand; but the model is for ever renewed to 
us, 80 long as the blossom hargs upon the bough. 
And yearly we cry out with joy at the sight; for the 


sound instinct, the immortal faith cannot die within | 
But we are working, and ever is the sign lifted | 


us. 
to our sight, 





SONNET. 
IN A COUNTRY GARDEN. 


| Again sways round the porch the summer's green, 


The rose-trees, o’er-involved, nigh break with 
flower, 


And Shakspeare’s whitened bust, in gorgeous | 


bower, 
With sunny brows the trellis shines between. 


| Might I but gaze, and dream that what has been 


Is still! might linger one enchanted hour, 
Knowing my Love, bright, fresh, as after shower 
The morn, will forth, may momently be seen. 
O God, she’s dead! and three long years of woe 
Have not till now accomplished my despair ! 


| Here J can wait; but never, never so 


Will she come bounding blithely from the stair. 
No, were my watch the sun's, fix’d stars these eyes, 
Ne’er should I more that sweetest form surprise, 

W. H. 


THE THEATRES. 


The address of the “ European Central Democrat; 
Committee” to the patriots of Lombardo-Venetig 
and of Vienna, which we give, is significative of the 
sense which recent events have impressed upon the 
minds of all liberal men in Europe, that the cause of 
liberty is everywhere the same, so that a close union 
of the oppressed peoples of the Continent is neces. 
sary, as it will be undoubtedly sufficient, to effect 
their common emancipation. 

The title which we have hitherto employed in 
these columns has proved somewhat too restrictive, 
We have reason to believe that it will be more satis. 





factory to our readers that we should endeavour to 
illustrate and explain European Democracy withoy 
confining ourselves to the irregular opportunities fay. 
| nished by what may be strictly designated ag iy 
| ** official acts.” 


In accordance with this greater latitude in the 
treatment of our subject we shall give next week g 
memoir of the late General Bem, par excellence the 
soldier of Democracy. It will be found, we believe, at 
once the completest and the most accurate which has 
yet appeared in the press of this country, 


THE CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEMOCRATIC 
COMMITTEE 
TO THE PATRIOTS OF VENICE AND LOMBARDY AND 
OF VIENNA. 

BroTHeERs,—In this month, three years ago, you ae. 
complished great and noble things. 

You, men of the Lombardo -Venetian provi 
proved your title to life and liberty. You valiant 
resuscitated your glorious traditions of the twe 
century. Without organization, without chiefs, and 
almost without arms, you engaged in five great battles 
with the foreign army encamped in your plains. You 
chose to initiate the struggle the very day in which Im 
perial concessions endeavourcd to stifle your effort. You 
have been strong in combat, generous in victory, Glory 
to you, to your improvised soldiery, to your exiles, to 
your martyrs! Your five days have reconquered for you 
a country; come what may, that country will yet exist, 

And you, Viennese! You have proved to Europe that 
no despotism exists sufficiently corrupting and enervating 
to destroy the human soul and its eternal protestation 
in favour of progress. You have raised the banner ol 
democratic liberty in the very stronghold of temporal au. 
thority. Awakening from your slumber of ages, you have 
| in one bound almost attained the goal, and proclaimed 
| that the Empire is to the People. Glory also to you, to 

youracademic legion, to your working men! Through you 
Vienna has reéntered the crusade of European progress, 
from which the House of Hapsburg kept her excluded. 

Men of Milan and of Vienna! your insurrections 
have failed; but they have given the programme of the 
revolution to come. Let the fruit of your movementsbe 
ripened in exile, in prisons, in the midst of a slavery 
which, we feel now, is only the slavery of a day. Bind 
still closer the alliance between you; grasp each other 
loyally by the hand—you can without weakness, for you 
have beth been brave. Prepare yourselves; this is 
the night vigil of your arms. ‘The fourth anniversary of 
your movements must find you at your posts, conquerors 
again and for ever. 

Then, instructed by the past, you will remember, that 
henceforth every revolution is but an émeute, if it is not 
an European revolution. You will repulse as a crime 





| every dynastic idea, all thought of aggrandizement, all 


tendency to isolation or usurpation, which might endet 
vour to substitute itself for the sacred idea—Al/ nations 
for all Humanity. You will have but one strength 


Immanuel Kant, the great philosopher, who lived | the People; but one method—the logical deduction of 


an extremely unimpassioned 
and who wrote various works of a light entertaining 
character, which I advise you to read when you have 
the toothache, proved to the satisfaction of all Ger- 
many that Space and Time had no absolute existence, 
but were merely forms of thought. It is perfectly 
clear to me that Kant was no journalist. Space and 
Time are formidable realities to the journalist, and 


life in Kénigsberg, | 


all the consequences of your principles; but one end— 
association in liberty; but one guide—genius and virtue 
manifesting themselves in love; but one religion—humat 
solidarity in progress. 

Children of two races too long hostile to one another, 
you will rise as brothers; you will conquer as brothers. 
Together you will accomplish a mission great as the 
world, and which requires your united strengths, You 
will efface from Europe this tyranny which divides itself 


this week they force me to give the most cursory | in two, one seizing upon the body, the other on 
indications of what, under other circumstances, would j soul. To you Italians, the Pope; to you Viennese, the 
require three columns. Merely to keep you aucourant | Emperor! 

I will note first that J. W. Wallack maintains by his | 


Macbeth the position he gained by his Othello (next 
week I will go into details) ; secondly, that the new 
melodrama at the Princess’s Theatre, Pauline, turns 
out to be a French piece of horror skilfully moved, 
and is thoroughly to the liking of the audience ; 
thirdly, that Charles King is 4 pleasant little comedy 
at the Olympic, the success assured by Leigh Murray 
and Mrs. Stirling; fourthly, that D r 








| 


For the Central European Democratic Committee, 
Lepru Ro iuiy, J. Mazzini, 
A. Darasz, A. Ruee. 
London, March, 1851. 


A Home Turvst to THE CLeRGy.—Let any chureh- 


man of average capacity and candour read this so-cal 
Athanasian Creed, with the first five articles of out 


rury-lane has | Thirty-nine, and then ask himself, in the depths of & 


produced a neat little one act trifle by Charles Dance, | heart, whether he dare, on his aeath-bed, give the 
A Morning Call, which rests. upon Mr. Anderson and | @8sent and consent of all his soul and all his mind to 


Mrs. Nisbett; fifthly, that the Opera—delightful 
sound !—is to open to night, with Caroline Duprez as 
Lucia. Vivian. 


=~ _———ee 





Ricuts or Inpustry. — Yes! that is 
which, for the first time in the world’s history, has begun 
not only to claim, but compel attention. And it is a 
great step even to get the tact acknowledged, that in- 
dustry hasany rights. Rights admitted, the great point 


of inquiry is, as to what they are.—Hole’s Social Science. | lectual. 


the phrase | 
| should undergo modification, or whether the 


metaphysical and maledictory matter therein cou 
sealing his profession with a solemn “‘ So help me, Gor 
If he feel that he dare not cross the dark barrier of the 
grave with such a recent declaration weighing vn 
wings of his spirit, then has he himself answered tl 
question we are debating, as to whether our formularies j 
religious 
requirements of the nineteenth century can be $9 ihe 
with the measure meted to the sixteenth.—From 
Reverend T. Wilson's Catholicity Spiritual and 
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Progress of the People. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
A public meeting, called by the National Reform 
e, was held on W ednesday evening, March 12, 
in the Eclectic Institute, Denmark-street, to take 
into consideration the course to be adopted by the 
unenfranchised classes in the present state of parties. 
Mr. Pettigrew took the chair. — 

Mr. Leno, a working printer, in a forcible speech, 
moved the first resolution, to the effect that, ‘* while 
we are struggling for the People’s Charter, it is in- 
eumbent on every leader of the people to instruct 
them in their social rights.” 

Mr. Wilson ably supported the resolution, which 
was carried nem, con. 

Mr. S. Oram said :— 

“The resolution passed proclaims the necessity for 
understanding social rights as the only means of deriving 
advantages from the Charter. The Charter is well under- 
stood and ardently desired, and from its being a dead 
letter it is advocated freely, showing that it has pro- 

even amongst middle-class men, and whenever it 

Co tern alluded to at public meetings hailed with en- 
thusiasm; and I cannot help here remarking that if the 
questions on social rights were really discussed in the 
icaland inoffensive manner which the important sub- 
ject of religion has been of late by one whose name de- 
serves honourable mention for the service he has ren 
dered in removing much of the prejudice against public 
free discussion of religious topics, and who has so 
perseveringly and ably maintained his ground on that 
almost universally taboo’d question, we might more 
successfully influence the middle classes to hear our 
reasons and become brother labourers inthe good cause. 
allude to Mr. Holyoake, whose firm and temperate 
ulgation of his opinions awakens a regret in my 
mind that he does not appear to perceive the paramount 
necessity for taking up our social rights in detail. Until 
the evils resulting from the present monetary system are 
fully comprehended, depend upon it there can be no sal- 





vation ; and the plunder of five-sixths of allthe products | 
of labour from the producers must continue, entailing | " form } 
| age are fully alive to the opportunity of disseminating their | 

| 


ignorance, misery, and crime, thereby giving an apparent 
necessity for the evil of religious interference to stem the 
torrent which springs alone from the existence of profit- 
mongering and usury. The producers, the workers, are 
not apathetic as tothe progress of the Charter, but I 
believe they are quite convinced that the mere possession 
of political power alone, even the Charter and all its se- 
curities, would not insure their extrication from the evils 
Which afflict society, unless accompanied by certain 
social rights, which ought to be made plain to their 
apprehension by their leaders. This League proposes, 
in its seven propositions, clear, define 
practicable means, through peace, law, and order, 
to effect those changes in the condition of society which 
areinevitable, sooner or later. Firstly, it asks for an 
efficient poor law in order to shelter and feed those who 
need support. We believe, however, such a law wou!d 
beunrequired in a wholesome state of society. 
think the middle classes could resist the evidence which 
sustains the seven propositions. 


i, and known | 


were absent through unavoidable engagements. 

James Grassby presided. pondence was read 

from Barnsley, = Brechin, Darlington, Devon- 
h, 


port, oe reenwich, Landport, Pilkington, 
and Ratcliffe Bridge, remitting cash ; also from Aber- 


deen, Bingley, Deptford, Glasgow, Hastings, Kirk 
Burton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the Tower Ham- 
lets, on general business. Ernest Jones then read a 
copy of the statement he had drawn up and forwarded 
to Sir George Grey, relative to the case of the exiled 
patriot William Cuffey, which was unanimously 
approved of. Ernest Jones reported that the sub- 
committee appointed at the last meeting had met 
and proceeded with the business entrusted to them, 
and trusted that they would be able to submit the re- 
sult of their labours at the next meeting of the Exe- 
cutive. Onthe motion of Messrs. Jones and Arnott, 
an address was unanimously adopted, which we re- 
gret not to be able to give this week. 


Pusiic MEETING AT JOHN STREET.—On Tuesday 
evening the public meeting was held convened by the 
Chartist Executive; Mr. Delafield presided. Mr. Holy- 
oake moved :— : 

“That, considering the fluctuation of parties which this 

country now witnesses, in which a pert of the people is neither 
heard of nor appears to exist, this meeting is of opinion that 
the Democratic party have grave reasons for earnestness and 
activity.” 
Mr. Holyoake’s speech was a brief development of the 
nature and conditions of organization, with a view to 
show what had to be done befure a party of the people 
would be created. Declamation upon their present help- 
less condition he argued might be spared, until the means 
were at command for placing a popular movement above 
the fluctuations of accident. Mr. Bewny seconded the | 
the motion. Mr. D. O'Connor made some striking re- 
marks on the part of the working classes. Mr. Pettie, 
Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Finlen, addressed the meeting, and 
Mr. Holyoake replied on the part of the Executive. 

INTERNATIONAL Exuipition Tracts.—The Com- 
mittee of Mr. Owen’s friends have issued a second ad- 
dress (too long to quote in full), from which we take 
these passages :— 

“The prom pt and cordial response to our former address de- 
monstrates that the friends of the great Social Reformer of the | 





sentiments amongst the foreiguers who may be brought together 
during the Exhibition of May next. 

“All parties seem to be impressed with the conviction that 
seed would be sown that might bring forth fruit in every nation, 

“At no period in the history of mankind was it more impe- 
rative that truth alone should be spoken. The whispers of 
compromise or the blandishments of policy are unworthy of the 
memorable occasion. When the destinies of empires may be 
effected, and the freedom and happiness of the whole world, 
perhaps, advanced, it is a crime for those who think they have 
the truth to withhold it, or to trim it to suit party interests or 
party prejudices, 

“The Central Committee of Social Propaganda, therefore, | 
wish it to be understood, that in the various tracts and publica- 


| tions they contemplate issuing during the Exhibition, Socialism 


I do not | 


Could they be made to | 


understand them, they would see that no other set of | 


reformers go so far as to admit the justice of permitting 
all present property to be held by its present owners, or 
paid for if required, wnich this League does; and, in fact, 
this is the only hope the possessors of property can be 








assured of, that they would be guaranteed the safety of | 


all they possess, as we repudiate all confiscation of 
present holders as unjust. Even the middle classes feel 
the influence of the increasing tendency of our system to 
feconstruct monopolies and exclusivisms, and complain 
ofthe hardship. ‘Lhe monopolies of the Church, the law, 
physic, the army and navy, can only be entered through 
oor. The farmers sce clear enough the mere rent 

; 

y Aave got over the incubus of squirarchy, and begin 

to inquire into more social laws than of Iandlord and 


one 
the ba is not the cause of the depression of} es; | 


tenant; and depend on it well-fed honest men will not be | 


from our cause when their eyes are fully enlightened 
asto real free trade and social truths. ; 
incumbent on the League to maintain its ground, not 
because the may think that they alone possess a know- 

e of all social truths, but because as yet no other 
body of reformers, in my opinion, so clearly define the 
causes of societary evil, or produce any plan for its aboli- 
pote consistent and efficacious. 1, therefore, 


It is, therefore, | 


will be developed in a sincere and charitable spirit. It will 
be their object to show to the world that Socialism is a 
science rather than a creed, and therefore to attach to it any 
sectarian appellation is as absurd and ill-advised as to speak of 
Christian mathematics, Mahometan chemistry, or Infidel anatomy, 

“We urge the formation of committees in every town and 

village in the kingdom, to raise subscriptions in support of this 
movement. Do not sleep while the world is awake and at your 
doors. Every pound subscribed may contribute to the salvation 
of a people. With such aims before us, assist generously and 
promptly, in this bloodless crusade against poverty, crime, 
slavery, and oppression. Let every man be able to say—The 
triumphs uf 51 were part of my work !” 
The Central Committee sit every Wednesday evening 
at 52, College-place, Camden-town, London, to which 
address all communications from friends or local com- 
mittees must be sent. Money orders to be made pay- 
able at the Tottenham-court-road Post-office.—Robert 
Cooper, Chairman; John Kenny, Treasurer; Henry 
Allsop Ivory, Secretary. 

Co6?rERATIVE CoNFERENCE.—A preliminary meeting 
of friends of the codperative cause was held in Heywood, 
on Sunday, March 16, at which members were present 
from seventeen cooperative societies in the neighbour- 
hood. The following resolutions were passed, and re- 
commended to the consideration of codperative so- 
cieties :— 


“1. That a general meeting of delegates from the various 


| coUperative societies be called for Good Friday. 


“ _— i 
That the political and social reforms advocated by the Na- 


. Reform League merit the support of the people, because, 
—_ to the ‘Charter,’ they provide an efficient and non- 
ive em se pocr-law, giving comfortable subsistence or reproduct- 

8 yment to all applicants, and protecting the Jabourer 
— be or avarice of employers ; an adjustment of the 
plese on Public aud private indebtedness to meet the fall of 
na onsequent upon a non-reciproca 


and partial free trade, 
e inereased y 


: alue given to money by the unfair legislation 
Sir Robert Peel; these measures to prepare the way for the 
Rationalization of the land of Great Britain and its de- 


Pompe giving Compensation to existing holders; a sound 
oh ational credit for the full development of the indus- 
eredit of the of the country ; a national currency based on the 
ye State, and not on the variable amount of scarce 
change’ ofall wie establishment of public bazaars for the inter- 
the present inds of useful wealth or service, independent of 
system of shopkeeping.”” 


Mr, i 
oa Rogers spoke in support of the resolution, 
hich was carried unanimously. 


The Executive ( 


M 


tion ommittee of the National Charter 

met on Wednesday evening. Present— 
‘ ne 5° . 

“ers. Amott, Grassby, Hunt, Jones, and Milne. 


» Hamey, Holyoake, O’Connor, and Reynolds | 





“2. That the meeting of delegates be held at Bury. 

“ 3. That each codperative society shall send delegates in pro- 
portion to its number of members in the following manner, viz., 
for every society having above 12 members and under 112 one 
delegate, 112 members two delegates, and for every 100 members 
above 112 one delegate. : 

** 4. That no society limiting its members under 100 be allowed 
to send a delegate. 

“ 5. That a committee for arranging the business of the Con- 
ference be chosen out of the members of the Heywood In- 
dustrial Codperative Stoie Company, to whom all suggestions 
and propositions for the said Conference be sent addressed to 
Mr. Wm. Bell. 


“6. That the following newspapers be furnished with a re- 
port of the resolutions :—Northern Star, Leader, Christian 
Socialist, Working Man's Friend, Manchester Spectator, National 
Instructor, and Friend of the People.” 

—Isaac Hoye, Chairman. 


ReEvEMPTION Society. — Dr. Lees has been at Man- 
chester, and has done much good. A proposition comes 
from Manchester requesting the society to locate Dr. 
Lees in the community, whence he might, from time to 
time, go out on propagandist missions to the country. 
We should like first to see there a printing press, so that 
we might avail ourselves of the literary talents of our 
friends ; but these things require capital We have not 
yet raised the starting sum of £200. Moneys received 
for the week ending the 16th of March :—Leeds, £1 9s. 2d.; 
Burnley, per Mr. Huttley, 14s. 2d.; Huddersfield, per 
Mr. D. France, 10s. Communal Building Fund:— 
Burnley, per Mr. Huttley, 2s. 6d, 


— 


MancugstTer.—On the 9th and 10th instant, Dr. Lees, 
editor of the Truth-Seeker, delivered two lectures in the 
Social Institution, on Social Codperation as necessary to 
realize preationl Christianity, and on the Objects and 
Principles of the ‘‘ Leeds Redemption Society.” The 
audiences were good and attentive, and a salutary impres- 
sion appeared to be made. 

Hyps, Cuesxire.—On the 12th and 13th instant, Dr. 
Lees, of ‘Leeds, gave two addresses, in the Temperance- 
room on the Wrongs of Labour and their Remedy, with 
especial reference to the Redemption Society. nu- 
merous auditory warmly expressed their approbation, 
and the friends of the association were in 
their labours. 

COOPERATION IN PaprnaM,—The following are ex- 
tracts from the letter of a shareholder to the editor of the 
Guardian :—“ Sir,— The respectable classes of this parish 
have had their laughing propensities well employed for 
some weeks back, by the establishment of a codperative 
building for spinning, carding, weaving, &e. At Padi- 
ham, working men are foolish enough to think that they 
can work for themselves as well as others; and believe 
that they and their wives and children can and ought to 
wear the clothes they weave, as well as others. Accord- 
ingly, a number of working men met, some weeks back, 
and agreed to issue an address to their brother working 
men, and invite their hearty codperation in carrying the 
foregoing project into a practical working state. The 
address was issued to the public, and met with a hearty 
response. At the first meeting the place employed for 
the purpose was found to be too small to accommodate 
all who wanted either information or shares. Seventy- 
seven shares, at £25 each, have already been taken up; 
the society is just five weeks old; the building is com- 
menced ; part of the foundation is already in; the build- 
ing is thirty yards long, seventeen yards wide, with three 
good rooms capable of being turned to spinning, carding, 
&e. There is also land to erect a shed for power-looms 
ata small cost. Mr, Watson, a corn miller, very kindly 
agreed to let off the water that supplies his mill, and Jet 
the codperation people have the sand at the bottom. At 
three o’clock I took a walk, and was utterly astonished 
at the vast multitude that were stripped and working 
hard, and, above all, cheerfully, at the work of excava- 
tion.—A SHAREHOLDER.—Padiham, March 11, 1851.” 

BINGLEY.—MvutTvuaL ImMprovemMent.—A society of 
this kind has recently been established in Bingley by a 
number of young men, who have engaged a room 
three nights a-week: two hours each night for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; one hour each night for dis- 
cussion. The chief discourses are on temperance, co- 
operation, and politics. Members already entered are 
near fifty.—W. W. 





WORKING ASSOCIATIONS OF PARIS. 
L’AssociaTION FRATERNELLE DES TAILLEURS. 
The Fraterna! Association of Tailors, Rue du Fau- 

bourg St. Denis, 23, is the first-born of Louis Blane’s 
progeny. Entering an omnibus on the Boulevard 
des Italiens I descended at the Porte St. Denis, and 
proceeded up the left hand side of the Rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Denis for about fifty or a hundred yards, 
when I saw before me, on the doorpost of a large 
gateway, the well-known emblem of equality—a 
mason’s level—and the words Association Fraternelle 
conspicuous on a white board, above which was ano- 
ther board, witha similaremblem. Here I entered, 
and, having passed through a broad and clean pass- 


| age, with the porter’s lodge on one side, I found 


myself in an open court, surrounded by a good, sub- 
stantial, and rather new building. In front of me, 
on the first floor, I saw, in large letters, the words, 
“* Association des Tailleurs,’’ on the left, ‘* Ateliers,” 
and on the right, ‘‘ Magasins.”” On the ground floor, 
on my right, were the Associated Cooks’ dining- 
rooms, aud in one corner of the court a number of 
poor men and women were standing drinking soup 
out of tin basins, the charitable offering of the 

to the poor. I passed on through the principal 
door to a spacious staircase, which led to the 
tailors’ establishment, consisting of three large 
rooms, and a small one over the entrance door termed 
the Bureau d’Administration, ornamented with por- 
traits of Louis Blanc, Barbés, and other Socialist 
leaders. I opened the door on my left, and entered 
a splendid room about 50 feet long by 20 feet broad, 
and 12 to i8 feet high, floored with oak, and lighted 
by one window that occupies nearly the whole breadth 
of the room; nesr it was a handsome counter and a 
large stock of ready-made clothes, at the other end 
was the cashier’s desk. From this room I passed 
into a still larger apartment, about 25 yards long b 
5 yards broad, one end of which is partitioned off 
with drapery, and elegantly furnished as an attirin 
room, with round mahogany table, sofa, chairs, an 
a large mirror. The other portion of the room is 
fitted up with counters, tables, shelves for woollen 
goods, ot which there was a large and varied stock, a 
desk for the bookkeeper, a magnificent ornamental 
stove, large enough to warm the whole room, and the 
other usual appurtenances of a warehouse. Citizen 
Bérard, the gérant (manager), soon entered, whose 
sagacity in business and unwearied activity for the 
interests of the society have caused him to be 
constantly selected as gérant, an office which requires 
great tact and firmness in governing, and considerable 
experience in commercial transactions. The gérant 
has had a wearisome task to perform in a 

on lawyers, notaries, courts of law, and other places 
to obtain payment of 120,000f., owed them for an 


| order they had executed at the command of the Pro- 
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visional Government. At last, 40,000f. were offered 
and accepted by them; but this was afterwards re- 
duced to 26,000f., which, however, could not be ob- 
tained for several months afterwards, nor even then 
till the case had been twice tried in a court of law— 
delays well calculated to destroy the association. At 
last it was paid, but with a deduction of nearly half, 
to be over to former members of the society, 
who had since quitted it, many of whom had been 
only partially em on the work in question, but 
were unfortunately the willing tools of the reactionary 
party. The result was that, instead of 120,000f., they 
did not receive much more than 10,000f. 

Few associations have had more troubles to endure 
than this one ; commencing without any capital, they 
had to make it by the work of their own hands ; they 
received nothing from the Government grant; it was 
only by deducting a portion of their salary and sub- 
mitting to — sacrifice that they were enabled to 
create a capital. For eighteen months on one occa- 
sion, none received more than two francs a-day; yet 
there was no complaint ; all were ready to submit to 
any privation rather than the principle of association 
should suffer from their failure; they became poor 
that the association might become rich. By this 
means, they obtained in three months a capital of 
70,000f., having commenced in March, 1848, with 
1500 members, at the prison of Clichy, which was 
formed into a vast atelier for that purpose, and where 
be continued to progress under the protection and 
with the counsel of Louis Blanc, so long as he was 
in a position to give it them. There are now 350 
associated members, though only sixty are employed 
in the ateliers. The stock, cash in hand, and good 
debts, amount to about 50,000f.; against which they 
have liabilities to the amount of 15,000f., leaving a 
balance of 35,000f. (£1400) in their favour. They are 
doing a good trade, but during the three months from 
July to September or October business is very dull 
and the want of ready money is felt; they have con- 
sequently much to endure from want of this com- 
modity, as they would otherwise be able to employ 
their hands during the slack season in manufacturing 
a stock of goods for the winter, and hire a shop in 
some advantageous situation for their exposition : 
this would place the association to command future 
prosperity. The government is entrusted to a gérant 
aided by a jury of five members, elected annually 
with other officers at the general assembly. Originally 
it was governed by a committee of fifteen directors, 
but this machinery was found too cumbersome and 
was altered in 1849, when new laws and regulations 
were drawn up and agreed to, at which time also the 
system of paying by the piece was introduced, as it 
had been found that an equality of wages was not 
only unjust but injurious to the establishment and 
produced much dissatisfaction, as might be expected 
with the present formed characters of most men. 

The following is from Giland’s little book on the 
associations :— 

““*Who is that youth,’ said I to the gérant, ‘ with 
whom I was conversing just now? he appears animated 
with the noblest sentiments.’ 

**He is our adopted child, citizen. 
more than a hundred | 
and learn his trade wit 
the hospital at the point of death, so that he was left in 
the streets of Paris destitute of everything. One of our 
party met with him and brought him here, we gave him 

ood and shelter, and made him our apprentice, and we 
all subscrive a little for his support; nor have we had 
reason to regret our kindness, for we are well repaid by 
his industry and good conduct. He is now a member of 
the association; contented with his lot, correct in his 
behaviour, mild and affectionate towards his companions, 
and ever ready to do for others what we have done for 
him. We have become quite fond of him, and look upon 


He came from 





ues to Paris toseek his brother | 
him, He found his brother in | 





him as our own child, and we hope one day to find him a | 


wife, for he will never leave us, he knows too well how 
important it is for an association to have members who 
set an example of industry and good behaviour." And 
these are the men who are treated as the enemies of 
family, religion, and property! * * # 

“*Do you always agree amongst yourselves ?’ said I 
to one of these men. 

** Always, would be saying too much. All men are 


| 
' 


| 


not saints, and sometimes altercations arise which lead to | 


temporary disagreements ; but when the interests of the 


association are concerned we know our duty too well to | 


allow of anything like disorder in that case, and all ill- 
feelings and discord are forgotten.’ ”’ 


> speaking of the several officers, Giland says 
truly :— 

“They are modest and becoming in their manners, 
express themselves with ease and facility, and occasion- 
ally with much elegance of expression. They are the 
elect of their commen, and do honour to the choice.” 

On - return to Paris a few weeks afterwards I 
revisited this happy family, and found them as usual 
engaged in their various departments, though from 
its not being the nee season their weekly salary was 
considerably diminished, yet they were still cheerful. 

J. E.S. 





EXPERIENCE OF AN EMIGRANT. 
[Extract of a letter from an Emigrant (previously a 
working jeweller) in the United States.] 
Dec, 2, 1850. 
Our farm is five miles from Fort Atkinson (Jefferson 





|} men indulge in. 


County, Wisconsin). It is only an eighty acre lot; but 
we can find quite enough work todo. There is justover 
fifty acres under plough. We have fourteen acres of 
marsh, or what you call meadow land, to grow our hay 
on. We bought the whole of this, and a log-house, and 
all the crops standing on it last July, for rather less than 
£200. We have harvested the crops and got it all 
thrashed. We have 280 bushels of wheat, 400 of oats, 
and plenty of Indian corn, potatoes, and garden vege- 
tables, and a yoke of cattle, two cows, four yearling 
steers, and a good pig. What furniture we wanted made 
up altogether £300. 

So far as I can see we are thoroughly settled for life. 
We are high busy now ploughing before the winter sets 
in. We have some nine acres of winter wheat; it has all 
come up nicely ; but it will take all we can raise for the 
first two or three years to improve ourfarm. We intend, 
if all goes right, to builda granary nextyear. You have 
to do all the building on your own lot in this country ; 
but, from what I can see of the way in which they do it, 
there is not much difficulty about it. The country and 
climate suit us remarkably well. We were never better 
in all our lives. Father (between sixty and seventy) is 
not so stout as he was in England; he is a great deal 
heartier and stronger, and eats more at one meal here 
than he usedto do in a whole day. He thinks nothing 
of walking to the Fort and back, a good ten miles; and 
what do you think of aunt (turned seventy) having 
walked, two Sundays following, to Whitewater and back 
to chapel. It is full eleven miles. She says she would 
rather do it than go with our own oxen and wagon. 

There is a schoolhouse within a quarter of a mile of our 
house. They have preaching twice a-day on Sundays, 
and they meet in the evening to practise singing. I have 
been two or three Sunday evenings. From what I had 
heard in the old country, I was quite surprised to see so 
many good-looking Yankee girls. Some of them are 
tremendously smart. I saw plenty of black satin. If 
you were to see the congregation turn out at Whitewater 
or the Fort, you would not believe you were in the back- 
woods of America, but might fancy yourself in some 
large town in England. I have counted twenty pair of 
horses to as many ox-teams tied up to the trees round 
the chapels at Whitewater, It is a first-rate country for 
hired ‘ he)ps,”’ as they call the servant-girls here. They 


get a dollar (about 4s. ld ) a-week and their board. I[ | 


think a dollar in this country goes as far, and is to all 
intents and purposes quite as good, as ten or twelve shil- 
lings in England. The “ helps” are more like mistresses 
than servants; they do just as they like. Money is very 
scarce here. Most of the business is done here by trad- 


grows, at the stores in exchange for groceries or anything 
you want. We have not traded any of our produce yet, 
for it will fetch more in the spring, as the price is ruled 
by what they give at Millewankie, which is our market- 
town, only sixty miles from here. I have not been 
there yet, but shall have to take a load of wheat next 
spring. ‘the only thing that can possibly hinder a 
man from doing well is drinking, which so many 
You might as well drink poison 
as drink their whisky. Some men expect to find 
their bread buttered on both sides and nothing to do but 
to eat it. Now this is all nonsense. If a man has from 
£200 to £300, he can buy a farm of one hundred acres 
and stock it with cattle and what furniture he will want. 
When you buy a farm here, the house and all that stands 
on the farm is included in the price. Of course a man 
can start with less, but then most of the farms round 
here are from 80 to 200 acres. The land is worth from 
30s. to 50s. per acre, according to what improvements are 
done on it. If aman cannot pay the whole of the money 
down, they willlet part stand on interest; but the lowest 
rate here for money is 7 per cent., and, in some cases, 50 
percent. When a manhas bought a farm, it will be very 
strange—if he works hard, which he must do—if he does 
not make enough to keep him comfortably; as the only 
thing you have to pay in the way of rates and taxes is, on 
our farm, not more than from 40s. to 60s.; it varies at 
times according to what they vote for road making, 
bridges, &c. One great comfort is, that all the money is 
voted by yourselves. You are a national yankee after 
you have been here a twelvemonth. 








[IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER PXTREME, 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECBSSaRILy 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 





There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies. his senses awak 
and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it be profitablefor 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILTON. 





ConTRIBUTIONS on the subject of Miss Marti. 
neau’s latest book continue to pour in; but we are 
obliged to suspend all commentary on that subject 
for a few days. 

We have to thank our correspondents, in general, 
for their considerateness in the matter of length; 
but we must remind them that in proportion as the 
political world is moving, our space becomes pre. 
occupied. 


TO THE BRITISH DEMOCRACY, 
March 19, 1851. 


S1r,—It is with pleasure that I again behold an 
effort being made to gather together the scattered 


| elements of the British Democracy, under the guid- 
| ance of men whom, I trust, have both the wisdom 
ing. They take wheat or oats, or anything a farmer | 


and political experience to conduct the proposed 


| organization to a successful issue. 


The programme of the new Chartist Executive 
seems to me a declaration of rights which all shades 
of Democracy might respond to. The Executive 
place a definite statement before the country as to 
what the people are called upon to unite for. This 
is an excellent commencement, and will carry with 
it influence. 

The declaration in the programme, “ that the landis 
the property of the whole nation,” is, to my mind, the 
most important part of that document, and there never 
was a more favourable time than the present period 
to impress that idea upon the public. In advocating 
the Charter in all its integrity, the question of the 


| nationalization of the land, and other points set forth 


in the programme, will form excellent subjects in 
teaching the people their social as well as their poli- 
tical rights. The future propaganda, from being more 
systematic, is sure to be more effectual than former 


| agitations. By extending the movement to the slum- 
| bering districts of agriculture, the agitation will call 


not be frightened at the work, although there is always | 


something todo. Except at harvest time eight or nine 
hours a-day is allthey ever work. Then we all find time 
to have a little shooting now and then. There is plenty 
of all sorts of game in this country, and we manage to get 
some pretty often. A man was met the other day who 
had been out shooting, and he had got three deer, but he 
had been out all the week. They think nothing here of 
going out in the winter time for two or three days. 

There is not the worry and anxiety here there is in 
the old country ; for, as I said before, if a man pays for 
his lot at starting, and works moderately hard, he must 
do well. Most of the mew round here came ten years 
ago, when they got land for half the price of it now. 
Most of them tell me they had not much left when the 
land was paid for. Many had not enough to pay it all 
down at first; and although they have not made much 
money they have plenty of cattle. Many of them have 
built good farmhouses, barns, and granaries. But it all 
depends on a man’s own exertions. Our two nearest 
neighbours both came into this country ten years ago, 
and were pretty much the same off in money. One of 
them still lives in the same log-house he did when he 
first came ; the other has built a fine farmhouse, and has 
a good barn, and three times as many cattle. Living is 
cheap enough here. We have bought a quarter of an 
ox at lid. a pound. Last week we bought a fine sheep 
for 7s., and yesterday I bought a sow and five pigs for 
12s. Pork at this time of year is worth about 12s. per 
100 lb. We get very good moist sugar for 4d. a pound; 
tea from 2s. to 4s.a pound. Clothes are a great deal 
dearer here than in England. and nothing like so good, 
but we have plenty of them. 

They are ali very kind and friendly to us about here. 


| 
| 


| then the question as to how they can 





| to lite the rural population, who may as yet be said 


to have no political existence. The neglect, or, at 
most, but partial attention to this was a great 

upon the part of the former leaders of the people. In 
former agitations, the chief exertions of the Chartist 


i i he large towns; 
Mind’ oman need | body have been chiefly confined to the larg i 


and even there without any other systematic mode of 
action than the mere issuing of bills announcing 
public meetings, at which seldom any other thas 
Chartists themselves attended. 

Now, I take it for granted that the great work t 
be accomplished is to teach those who are not yé 
converts to the creed of the Democracy the necessity 
of becoming so; but it is impossible to do this while 
the agitation is chiefly confined to the ranks of the 
Democracy itself. I am glad, however, to observe 
that the Executive seem to have an eye to this, with 
a view to make the agitation more general and 
systematic. 

Let the Democracy set itself energetically to work 
to make converts of the majority of the people, am 
best attain theit 
rights may be considered as settled. For this put 
pose the democratic and social schoolmaster | 
everywhere be sent abroad, and the young ™ 
this country besieged with instruction un 
vinced of the necessity of giving practical effect ® 
the doctrines contained in the programme 
Executive, . 

Great care must be taken that the agricultural dit 
tricts are not neglected. I have had occasion ¥ 
travel through several of our most important 
cultural counties during the past year, and I know 
well there exists a strong feeling against the be 
system of landlordism, which only requires 1 


directed into the proper channel. 
ties Atrrep A, Walt 
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THE SECRETARY OF KOSSUTH. 
#4, St. Petersburgh-place, Bayswater, March 20, 1851. 

S1z,—You have inserted in the last number of the 
Leader @ letter of a certain Captain M. Domagalsk 

the proceedings of M. Diossy in Liverpool. 
the Polish captain seems to doubt that M. Diossy 
was secretary of Kossuth, and winds up the letter 
with the following words:— — 

«J cannot help adding that, whilst it is natural enough 
that the British Government, from mere financial motives 
perhaps, should endeavour to get rid of the exiles, we 

t understand what business a foreigner in this 

try, 4 Hungarian, can have to exert himself with 
the view of attaining the same object, unless he is in the 
agenc of Austria or Prussia, or at least accidentally 
doing the work of these two despotic powers.” 

Now, Sir, I must state that M. Diossy really was 
the secretary of Kossuth, and that, by persuading the 
Hungarian refugees to go to the U nited States, he 
only would have acted in accordance with the in- 
stroctions I received from Kossuth. But it needed 
no persuasion ; the Hungarian refugees do not want 
to live on alms in England ; they are happy if they 
can proceed to America, where all of them live by 
their own exertivns. 

As to the Poles, we do not meddle with ther views; 
we only claim that they should not assume the name 
of Hungarians.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Francis Puiszxy. 

[We have inserted Mr. Pulszky's letter with plea- 
sure, though we regret there should be any difference 
onthe subject. It should be remembered, however, 
that Mr. Pulszky and Kossuth are Hungarians, not 
Poles, Can Mr. Pulszky tell us whether a report 
which has reached us is correct? It is, that Kossuth 
has declined tu join the Democratic party of Europe, 
lest it shonid compromise some Hungarian relatives. 
If this is true, it might account for discrepancies. ] 





THE RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE “ LEADER.” 
March 19, 1851, 

Sin, —In Leader No. 50, your correspondent, 
W.D.S., supposes H.B., your correspondent who 
writes in No, 49, to be “‘no exaggerated type of a 
large class who, having emancipated themselves, as 
they fancy, from the tyranny of dogmatism, can make 
no better use of their newly-acquired liberty than that 
of becoming dogmatizers themselves.” As H. B. has 
Witten to you upon the “spread of Atheism,”’ he 
will be regarded as an Atheist (although in his 
second letter, in No. 51, he writes as a theoretical 
Pantheist, though no Pantheist would, in other 
respects, write in the same way). I am concerned 
to show that every Atheist will not write as H. B. 
hasdone. So long as all the theological passages 
occurring in your Leader were written in opposition 
to Atheism, I saw no reason to trouble you with any 
remarks; but, when Atheism is ostensibly defended, 
we are involved in the defence put in, when it is 
pointed out to your readers as “typical of a large 
class,” if not of all of us, My own silence has been 





| deprecation of Atheists. 


| the timid, or it may sound as a vaunt in the ears of | 





That which you “defend as tenable” is that which 
is tenable to you. Your journal does not avow 
Atheism because its chief writers have not any 
Atheism to avow. At the same time, after the ex- 
ample the Leader has given of a chivalrous utterance 
of proscribed opinion, there cannot be the least doubt 
that it would avow Atheism if Atheism were one 
of its convictions. 

The review of Miss Martineau’s work is a striking 
instance of the Leader's anti-Atheistical tendencies. 
It is not possible that a believer in Atheism could have 
written it. As a vindication of Harriet Martineau’s 
right to utter her convictions, that review was worthy 
of the Leader, but as a refutation of her opinions it 
was (to us) the least cogent; the least satisfactory 
article that has appeared in the Leader’s columns. 
But allow me to remark that there is some misunder- 
standing with the press generally as to Miss Mar- 
tineau’s views as developed in her “ Letters.” Re- 
consideration will show that she is not an Atheist. 

Not wishing to write to you again on this subject 
I will take this opportunity of observing that if 
H. B. is anxious to serve Atheism, he will not 
regard as of consequence any passing numerical 
To appear to obtrude our 
increasing numbers (which others will find out in due 
time) ourselves, may intensify bigotry by alarming 


those who examine the vague assertion that there 
are * thousands”’ of us among the working classes, 
and thousands more in the transition state. The 
subscribers to the Reasoner very little exceed three 
thousand persons, and it is by no means clear that 
these are all Atheists. Some of these are clergymen 
and other religious persons, merely curious to learn 
what we are about. Beyond these facts we have no 
statistics. What I am anxious to guard against, is 
the impression that we acknowledge, as of our party, 
that numerous class of persons in this country who 
are simply ignorant of, or indifferent to, religion ; who 
will cavil at a prophecy, or sneer at an humble 
believer; but who are susceptible of no generous 
inspiration of moral truth, nor make any sacrifices to 
enlighten those whom they affect to regard as super- 
stitious. This class of men are the unsatisfactory 
offspring of personal antagonism ; not created by our 
teaching, but generated by the inconsistencies of 
Christian professors; and they may be known by 
their objecitons being levelled against the abuses of 
Christianity. If poor they are consistent in nothing 
but captiousness; if respectable, they go to 
Church, not merely to hear special sermons or 
remarkable preachers, which is useful, but as 
a custom in deference to the opinion of their 
neighbours or their business connections, not having 
the courage to brave the priest whom they 
despise. ‘These we do not count, nor even another 
class who are simply neutral and negative. We 
only include those whose Atheism is active and 
fruitful, those who are Atheists not from reac- 
tion, but from examination and conviction, and whose 
rejection of Christian tenets is translatable into a 


owing to the circumstance that what has appeared | clearer moral life, and into systematic and patient 


against us, seemed to me founded upon a misunder- | endeavours for the information of others. 


standing of Atheism, and therefore not likely to do 

to the instructed in these matters. Besides, 
we do not solicit controversy with the Leader, 
for the same reason that we have declined it 
with the Christian Socialist. 


With you, religion | 


seems to be regarded as a sublime inducement | 


to work for humanity ; and I will do you the justice 


of saying that your practice s consistent with that | 


conception, for never was religion so daring and so 
_ it has manifested itself in the Leader. 
it does not win the conviction of the Atheist, it 
certainly commands his respect. It is, therefore, 
that we will not combat with you, except special need 
of self-defence should compel us. When we want to 
do battle for our opinions, we will rather turn to 
those lower types of the Christian faith, which so 
widely iheand, to those tenets which are unchange- 
able protests against freedom of conscience—to those 
tices which are a systematic warfare against 
uman progress. 

Y. D. S., in No, 50, rebukes H. B. for his “ dog- 
matism,” Had I written I should have rebuked 
for his accusations. H. B. commences by saying 
that “ the greatest vice of the age is pandering 
to low and debasing superstition.” It is ‘un- 
secountable” to H. B. that “the Leader should 
aitempt to palliate error and defend an un- 
of position.” He praises the “ mental courage 
those who avow a great principle regardless of 
Ervatice, and then remarks that you “ pause at 
yaa of immortality and the open avowal of 
hold im.” The whole purport of this is that you 
ud (what he supposes to be) Miss Martineau’s 
Principles (to whom he alludes), but lack her 
_ to say so—an accusation of insincerity 
rd ee and uncourteous that I trust 
ine eist would make it. He must be little 
petent to criticize opinion who can have read the 
<r pg perceiving that its chief writers are 
Athei men, abounding in expressions which 

“ists could never employ. 
"seems to me that the Leader neither “ palliates”’ 
nor error, but simply states its own convictions. 





| delineation of Freedom, 


What 
numbers there are of this class it will be easy enough 
and time enough to calculate when we have influence 
enough to remove from the statute book that law of 
Oath-taking which one who signs himself ** No Dis- 
ciple of Miss Martineau’’ so opportunely shows in 
your last number is a statute of outlawry to us. 

In the classification of Atheists which I have 
sketched, possibly your correspondent H. B. may 
agree; possibly he intended to include only those 
whom I here include, but on this point his letter was 
silent, and where silence may countenance a pre- 
valent misconstruction it is virtually a misrepresen- 
tation; I therefore take the liberty of supplying the 
omission. 

The position of the Leader with respect to religion 
admits of clear indication. Several appeals have 
been made in it in favour of a New Religious Refor- 
mation. Those who read those articles could hardly 
help feeling that they were as earnest as they were 
eloquent. ‘The writers asked for a religious faith and 
a religious bond of union, All they demand is. to 
be found in Francis William Newman's work upon 
the ** Soul’’—so far as my reading extends the no- 
blest contribution to religious literature made in this 
country. All beyond that is Atheism, That book 
is the highest landmark yet furnished—an inimitable 
rogress, and Religion—and 
of Unity for all who stand on Mr. Newman's ground, 
and, none of the Leader writers I have referred to, go 
beyond that; and, let me add, if the Church of the 
Future cannot be founded there, a Church of the 
Future is not possible. 

Having thus explained in what manner (in our es- 
timation) you stand upon the religious side, I have 
conscientiously testified to the integrity of your ad- 
vocacy, which will not be impugned by any who ad- 
visedly call themselves Atheists. 

Yours respectfully, § Gzorce J, Horyoaks. 





ADULTERATION OF MILK AND CREAM. 
March 20, 1851. 


Sir,—I rejoice with you that at last public atten- | 
| count of the Mutual Improvement Society which 


tion is directed to the adulteration of tea, coffee, 





beer, &c., with an admixture of vile substances. Mr, 
Dean, of Shoreditch, was not able to overcome his 
reluctance the other day to even name one of the 
hideous compound. which conqetoen into the 
consumer's stomach, impudently aie it coffee, 
or your own inspection I hereby send you a sample 
of the burnt rubbish of which tons and tons are fur- 
nished every week tu the coffee-dealers. Whether 
in the enclosed sample the unmentionable substance 
is included I cannot tell you, but I am sure 
that peas, damaged rice, and powdered earth i- 
pate largely in it. I rejoice, r say, because the fact 
of my knowing chat tea, amongst other ingredients, 
is adulterated by sloe-leaves: coffee by chicory, 
horse-beans, peas, damaged rice, dry biscuit, pow- 
dered earth, and the ugmentionable com ; and 
beer, by treacle, liquorice, tobacco, colouring, colchi- 
cum, salts of tartar, dye, linseed, a compound of half- 
and-half of alum and of blue vitriol, capsicum, 
grains of Paradise, coculus Indicus, orange peas, co- 
riander seed, turmeric, logwood, copperas, quassia, 
and burnt carrion, has caused me to discontinue the 
use of those three beverages entirely. 

But that is not the limit of my abstinence; milk, 
too, that innocent beverage, being ranged by the 
adulterating system amongst the nauseous and in- 
jurious drinks, I have long ago renounced partaking 
of; and, indeed, how could I continue to so grossly 
offend my stomach when I learned that what is sold 
in London as milk is nothing but water, adulterated 
by a certain quantity of milk, treacle, whiting, chalk, 
sheep and horse brains (of the latter substance pro- 
portionally a great deal more is mixed with cream 
than with that sky-blue liquid, miscalled milk). 
The scandalous adulteration ot tea, and especially of 
coffee, is chiefly attributed to competition, and justly 
so, if we bear in mind the continually decreasing 
price of the two articles. 

Now, Sir, if there be an excuse for this, the just- 
mentioned circumstance would be one for the grocers ; 
but can the dairymen avail themselves of such a one? 
I much doubt, Sir, whether in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant of the metropolis, the general price 
of milk was ever higher than it now is, viz., 4d, 
a-quart; whilst every other thing, meat, bread, tea, 
sugar, clothing, house-rent, &c., &c., is now much 
cheaper than it was only ten years back. All that 
necessarily diminishes the expenditure of the dairy- 
man’s household. 

Iam, Sir, your most obedient servant, C.S, 





INDICT PARISHES FOR DANGEROUS 
PAVEMENT. 
March 18, 1851. 

Sir,—Your correspondent William Gallaway con- 
cludes his excellent remarks last week, upon the 
danger of wood puvement, by warning us that, if 
such ‘ wholesale experiments upon the life, limbs, 
and property of the public are not checked in this 
crystal age, we may next hear of crystal blocks for 
London’s streets.’’ Now, this is not a vain appre- 
hension ; for what is here a vague fear has actually 
occurred in Manchester, where blocks, not exactly of 
crystal, indeed, but of crystalline stone, as slippery 
as glass, are used for paving-stones, to the terror of 
all horsemen, and to the injury and torture of all 
horses. It may be asked, how comes it that Man- 
chester’s shrewd men of business permit such folly ? 
And such an inquiry is somewhat hard to answer. I 
presume the explanation is, that these “i hard 
stones (which become very slippery because they are 
very hard) wear a long time, and, therefore, are less 
costly than others—to the surveyors, who entirely 
neglect the loss—which does not appear in their ac- 
counts—from injured, strained, and worn-out horses, 
from broken vehicles, and, occasionally, broken limbs 
and broken necks of those who trust themselves on 
horseback to ride over “ the infernal Welsh sets,” as 
they are appropriately designated. 

I believe there is no legal doubt that those whose 
duty it is to maintain a road are liable to indictment 
if it be in bad repair or dangerous; and certainly the 
having entered into an imprudent contract with a 
wood-paving company or any one else would be no 
defence against the charge. I believe, also, there 
would be no ay in proving that wood pavement 
is dangerous; and, if so, the surveyors of those psving 
boards that, after its proved danger, persist in its use 
may doubtless be indicted with a fair chance of con- 
viction. Mr. Gallaway’s proposition to bring these 
cases before the courts appears to me, therefore, the 
most sensible plan to be adopted: till such time, at 
least, as the Government shall be prepared to fulfil 
its office, and practically teach the “ petty parlia- 
ments” that so frequently—nay, so constantly— 
neglect their duties to the public, that the powers 
with which they are entrusted are not rights but 
trusts. Yours, &c., X. 





HUDDERSFIELD MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 


Philosophical-hall, Huddersfield, March 5, 1851. 
Str,—Having been waited upon by a deputation 
from the committee of the Huddersfield Mechanics’ 
Institution, whose attention has been called to an ac- 
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Che Leader. 





[Sarurpay, 





appeared in a late number of the Leader, which 
seemed to convey an idea that the society there 
referred to had its origin in, or was connected with, 
the Huddersfield Mechanics’ Institution; will you 
permit me to explain that no connection whatever 
exists betwixt the two. Indeed, I have ever had too 
much respect for the fundamental rule of that insti- 
tution to make it a medium for conveying any pecu- 
liar ideas of my own. In fact, only eight members of 
the Mutual Improvement Society are or ever have | 
been members of the Mechanics’ Institution, and the 
joining of the Mutual Improvement Society was | 
with them a spontaneous act, and in no way in-— 
fluenced by any statement of mine. 
The publication of this disclaimer in your Journal 
will much oblige Your obedient servant, 
M. M. Netson. 


[{Mr. Nelson’s letter has been delayed for some time 
by an accident. The confusion was occasioned by a 
wrong Aeading, which was added by a pen in our 
office to Mr. Nelson's account of the Mutual Im- 
provement Society, and which set forth his statement 
as applied to the ‘‘ Huddersfield Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion.” The error, therefore, is attributable to us, 
and to us alone; and it ought not to have been 
charged either upon Mr, Nelson or upon Mr, Morgan, 
who introduced his excellent letter to us.] 





PRIZE ESSAYS. 
March 19, 1851. 

Sirn,—Herewith you will receive a £5 Bank of 
England note as a prize for the most meritorious 
essay upon the subject,—‘* Self- Examination ; being 
an Approval or Condemnation by Conscience."’ 

Essays have not yet been received on the former 
subject, proposed in the Leader of the 22nd ultimo. 
The prize, therefore, remains open for essays upon 
* Innocence, being Abstinence from Vice.” 

The competitive essays on each subject may be 
sent to C. C., No. 8, King William-street, West 
Strand, not later than the middle of April. 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, 
A Constant Reaper. 


HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 

It is matter of regret that this return exhibits a con- 
dition of the public health in London still more unfavour- 
able than was reported in the previous week. The widely- 
diffused illness, which has become the subject of common 
observation, produced in the week ending last Saturday 
1401 deaths, a rate of mortality exceeding that which 
usually prevails at a season of the year more inauspicious 
than the present. The deaths rose to 1213 in the middle 
of February, when the weekly increase began; then, 
having declined to 1148, they rose in the last two weeks 
to 1247 and 1401. The epidemic influenza of 1847-8, 
which quickly swelled the mortality of one week to more 
than 2400, had nearly disappeared in March of the latter 
year; but its effects were still vsible in the returns, and 
the number of deaths was then 1118, the highest in the 
ten weeks (of 1841-50) which correspond to that ending 
last Saturday. The average of the ten corresponding 
weeks was only 993; or, corrected for assumed increase 
of population, 1083; on which the present return shows 
an increase of 318. Among diseases bronchitis has pro- 
duced the greatest number of fatal cases; 171 were 
attributed to this cause, the number in the previous week 
having been 160, or double the usual amount at this time. 
Phthisis or consumption carried off 166 persons last week, 
while the corrected average isl54. 


Cummerrial AWiairs. 


—_——~>__ 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 
SaTURDAY. 

The market for English Funds has exhibited very 
little animation this week. Consols were quoted as high 
as 964 to 964 on Monday, since which they have under 
gone various slight variations. The closing price yes- 
terday was 96] to 964. 

The fluctuations in stocks generally have been as 
follows :—Consols, 96} to 963; Exchequer Bills, 52s, to 
56s. premium. 

In Foreign Securities the chief business done during 
the week has been in Mexican and Spanish Bonds. The 
transactions yesterday comprised—Brazilian Old Bonds, 
Five per Cents., 93. Buenos Ayres, Six per Cent. Bonds, 
54, 55. Chilian Bonds, Six per Cents., 106, 1064; ditto, 
Three per Cents., 654. Mexican Bonds, 33, 334; ditto, 
for account, 334, §. Peruvian Deferred Bonds, 38%. 
Portuguese Four per Cent. Bonds, 333; ditto, for ac- 
count, 24). ~~ Passives, 5j, §; ditto, Three per 
Cents., 333. enezuela Bonds, T'wo-and-a-Quarter per 
Cents., 33. Dutch Bonds, Two-and-a-Half per Cents., 
58§ ; ditto, Four per Cent. Certificates, 914. 

. _ Maxk-Lane, Fripay, March 21. 

Supplies of grain moderate. Wheat, Barley, and Oats 
firm at former rates. Floating cargoes of Polish Odessa 
Wheat, 33s. to 348. 6d. At country markets during the 
week prices were firm, with in some cases an advance of 
1s. pert quarter on Wheat. 

Arrivals from Mareh 17 to 21:— 


English. Trish. i 
Wheat .. .. 13870 ea ah en 
Barley .. .. 1640 —_— 2390 
Oats... «2 « 510 4100 7050 
Flour 7 1710 —_—_— 6130 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(Closing Prices. ) 





Satur.; Mond.| Tues. Wedn. Thurs. | Frid. 

Bank Stock....| ——| ——| 215 | | 21545); — 
3 per Ct.Red.. | —— —- “a | —f|<—- 
p.C.Con.Ans.| 96% 96} 964 | 96} 964 964 
8 p.C. An. 1726. | ——| ——| —— —| —| — 
Bp.Ct.Con.,Ac.| 964 96 96§ 969 | 964 964 
3{ p. Dom, an. | oe i | ee eh ee 
New 5 per Cts. a | ret i— |, — | — 
Long Ans.,1860.| —— | 7 9-16) 7 9-16) —— [7 9-16 —— 
Ind.St.10jp.ct.| —— | ——| ——| —| — | — 
Ditto Bonds ..| 62 p p! 62p/ 57p/| 6lp 2p 
Ex. Bills, 1000.) 56 p| S6p| S6p)| S6p!| Sip] Ssp 
Ditto, 5)Ue... | 56 p ——/| S56p, 6p| Sp 55 p 
Ditto, Smal 56p!| ——!| 56p! S6p!) Hp! Sp 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 
ivening. ) 

Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 33} 
—— Small.. —_—-= 
Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Peruvian 44 per Cents. — 
| Portuguese 5 per Cent. 35) 
—A4per Cts. 34) 
—— Annuities — 


Austrian 5 per Cents. 

Belgian Bds., 44 p. Ct. 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 

Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts. 54 
Chilian 3 per Cents... 66 
Danish 5 per Cents. .. 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 58 














4 per Cents. .. 91) | Russian, 1822, 4) p. Cts. 973 
Ecuador Bonds a | Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts. 213 
French 5 p.C.An.atParis 94.25 | —— Passive « 54 

3 p.Cts., Mar.21, 57.85 —— Deferred oo 








SHARES. 


Last Official Quotation for the Week ending Friday Evening. 


RAILWAYS. BANKS. 
Aberdeen ee oe We Australasian ue eo 334 
Bristol and Exeter .. 85 | British North American 423 
Caledonian ee ee 153 | Colonial .. a o» 124 
Eastern Counties a 8 | Commercial of London... 29 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 374 | London and Westminster 274 
Great Northern .. Pe 1s} | London Joint Stock . — 
Ureat 8. & W.(Ireland) 44 | Nationaloflireland .. — 
Great Western .. 893 | National Provincial .. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 63 | Provincial of Ireland .. 43 
Lancaster and Carlisle 85 | Union of Australia se oe 
Lond., Brighton, &S. Coast 96} | Union of London oo a 
London and Blackwall.. Rg MINES. 
London and N.-Western 131 | Bolanos .. a on 
Midland se aS 6 3} | Brazilian Imperial = 


North British 101 | Ditto, St. John del Rey 
South-Eastern and Dover 284 | Cobre Copper .. a 
South-Western .. &Y | MISCELLANEOUS, 


Pt) 








York, Newcas., & Berwick 22 | Australian Agricultural 15 
York and North Midland 28}/ Canada .. of - 46 
Docks. } General Steam .. ow - See 

East and West India — | Penius.& Oriental Steam 724 

London .. a +» — | Royal Mail Steam | 

St. Katharine .. -» — | South Australian «<= 

GRAIN, Mark-lane, March 21. 

Wheat, R. New 35s. to 37s. Maple ...... 28s. to 30 
BORO cccveves 37 — 39 White ...... 23 — 23 
GE vescoccece 36 38 Boilers ...... 25 — 26 
Wette sécece 8 — 40 | Beans, Ticks. 23 — 24 
BURG) auice once 42 —44 ORD sencce cece 283 — 30 
Superior New 40 — 44 Indian Corn,... 28 — 30 

ON aH ears 24 — 25 Oats, Feed ....16 — 17 

MOMGT sccoacea Is — 19 Fine .... })7 — 18 
Malting ...... 2—2 | Poland ..... -b —l 

Malt, Ord....... 44 — 46 Fine .... 19 — 20 
Fime .occcces 1s —5O | Potato ...... 17 — 18 

Peas, Hog...... 24 — 26 Fine .... 18 — 19 

GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN, 
Were" ENDING March 15. 
Imperia’ General Weekly Average. 
a .. 238. 3d 
me & Beans 2 «6 
ée a on eS 2>=C«8 
Ags regate Average 





Ste. O46.) Bye ...cccce 
covcecce 22 10 | Beans 
16 3 





BOOS aseace asccoaccontd 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, March 18. 


BaNKrvurpts.—H. Watson and J. G. Fincn, late of Pimlico | 


and Sittingbourne, cement manufacturers, to surrender April 1, 
May 2; solicitors, Messrs. Pocock and Poole, Bartholomew- 
close; official assignee, Mr. Graham—J. Granam, late of 
Notting-hill.square, Notting-hill, hosier, March 24, April 28; 


solicitor, Mr. Semple, Duke-street, Manchester-square ; official | 


assignee, Mr. Stansfeld—A. HouNsHAM, Portsmouth, grocer, 
March 27, April 24; solicitors, Messrs. Smith and Son, South- 
ampton-street, Bloomsbury, and Mr. Binstead, Portsmouth; 
official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman-street-buildings — J. 
ButTtrey, Woolwich, victualler, March 28, May 3; solicitor, 
Mr. Glynes, Crescent, America-square; official avsignee, Mr. 
Nicholson, Basinghall-street — W. J. Haw try, Woolwich, 
=. March 29, May 3; solicitor, Mr. Digby, Circus-place, 

insbury ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhal!-chambers, 
Basinghall-street—R. W. Wrigut, C. Davy, and J. Dixon, 
late of Devonshire-street, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, gold- 
smiths, April 1, May 6; solicitors, Messrs. Emmet and Knight, 
Bloomsbury-square, and Messrs, Motteram and Co., Birming- 
ham; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basing- 
hall-street—J. MARSHALL, Southampton, coal merchant, March 
28, May? ; solicitors, Messrs. Linklater, Charlotte-row, Mansion- 
house, and Messrs. Hilleary, Fenchurch-street; official assignee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall-street—R. W. Street, late of Ox- 
ford-street, victualler, March 28, May 2; solicitor, Mr. Goddard, 
Wood-street, Cheanside; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin- 
lane—Hl, ScaLe, Neath, Glamorganshire, iron manufacturer, 
April 1 and 30; soliciters, Mr. Watson, Moorgate-street, and 
Messrs. Heaven and Son, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, 
Bristol. 


Friday, March 2\. 

RaANKRPTs.—H. Watson and J. G. Hick, late of Pimlico 
and Sittingbourne, cement manufacturers, to surrender April I, 
May 2; solicitors, Messrs. Pocock and Poole, Bartholomew- 
close ; official assignee, Mr. Graham—W . J. Haw Ley, Woolwich 
grocer, March 26, May 3; solicitor, Mr. Digby, Cireus-place. 
Finsbury ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guiidhali-chambers. 
Basinghall-street—W. H. Tautzand B. Jackson, Great Russell- 
street, Tottenham-court-road, linendrapers, April 3, May 6; 
solicitors, Messrs. Sharp and Indermaur, Devonshire-terrace, 
High-street, Marylebone ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Sam- 
brook-court, Basinghall-street-—R. BLackeR, Ripon, Yorkshire, 
innkeeper, April 10, May 2; solicitors, Mr. Farmery, Ripon, and 
Mr. Naylor, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds—J, 
Woopnouss, Ripon, Yorkshire, draper, Mareh 31, April 28, 
solicitors, Messrs. Norris, Manchester, and Messrs. Rich- 
ardson and Gaunt, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr, Hope, Leeds— 


8. TisBets, Shuckburgh, Warwickshire, dealer mh 
March 31, 5 te 28 ; solicitors, Mr. Kirby, Warwick - and Mes’ 
Motteram, Knight, and Emmet, Birmingham; official ; 
Mr. Christie, Birmingham-J. Farry, Liverpool, ssiguee, 
March 31, April 23 , solicitor, Mr. Williams, Liverpool; 
assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—T, Dean, 8e; , Che. 
shire, chemist, April 3 and 25; solicitor, Mr. Toulmin, Live, 
1; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool—s, ARMSTROXG, 
olton-le-Moors, glass and china dealer, April 14 and 9g. 
citor, Mr. Marsland, Bolton-le-Moors ; official asei - 
Fraser, Manchester—J. L. HoRROCKs, Manchester, merchant, 
April 3, May 2; solicitors, Messrs. Cunliffes, Charlewood, and 
Bury, Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Lee, Manchester, 








SS 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE i 
The Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public are reg 
informed that this THEATRE will OPEN THIs EVENING. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 
when will be performed Donizetti's Opera, entitled 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 








In which Mile. Caroline Duprez will make her first Appearance, 


Composed by M. Paul Taglioni; the Music by M, . 
the Soeneey by Mr. Charles Marshall; in whieh Mite aad 
Ferraris will appear. 

The Grand Opera of 

GUSTAVUS 

is in active preparation. 

The part of ‘‘ Madame Ankerstrom” will be supported by 
Madame Fiorentini. The part of “Oscar,” by Mile. Caroling 
Duprez; and * Gustavus,” by Signor Calzolari. 


, r inane’ —— 
HE® MAJESTY’S THEATRE 
MLLE. CAROLINE DUPREZ. 

It is respectfully announced that the departure of Mile 
Duprez from Paris having been fortunately arranged at an earlier 
period than anticipated. she will make her first appearance ig 

| this country THIs EVENING, Saturday, March 22, 


ag ne gmat —_————e 
Rexat ITALIAN OPERA 
COVEN T-GARDEN. 

Tue Directors oF THE Royal ITALIAN Opara beg most 
respectfully to inform the Nobility, Gentry, Subseribers, and 
the Public that the Season of 155!, will commence on SATUB 
DAY, MARCH 29, and continue open every Tuesday, Thurday, 
and Saturday during the Season 

The ENGaGEMENTs for the present Season are :— 

SOPRANI. 
Madame GRISI, 

Madame CASITELLAN, 
Mademoiselle GIUSEPPINA MORRA 
(Her First Appearance in England), 
And Madame VIARDOT., 


CONTRALTI. 
Mademoiselle VIN TALE 
(Her First Appearance in England), 
And Mademoiselie ANG KI 
(Her First Appearance these Two Years). 


SECONDA DONNA. 
Mademoiselle COLTI. 


TENOR. 


| Siguor MARIO, 
Signor ENRICO MARALTI, 
Signor LUIGI MEI, 
Signor SOLDI, 
And Signore TAMBERLIK, 
Basst BaRiTont. 
Signor RONCONT, 
Signor ROMMI, 
And Signor SALVATORE 


(From the San Carlo at Naples, and the Grand Opera at Bareelom, 
his First Appearance in England). 


Bass! PRoPONDI. 
Herr FORMES, 
Signor TAGLIAFICQO, 
Signor POLONINI, 
Signor GREGORIO, 
Signor FEKRARI, 
Signor RACHE, 
AND 
Signor BIANCHI 
(From the Royal Italian Opera at Berlin, his first appearance 
in England). ' 


Director of the Music, Composer, and Conductor, 
Mr. COsTA, 





Boxes and Stalls may be engaged and full particulars obtainel 
at the Box Office of the Theatre, which is open from Eleva 
until Five o'clock. 

ENRY RUSSELL (from America) will gie 
his VOCAL and PICTORIAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
entitled the FAR WEST, or the Emigrant’s Progress from 
Old World to the New, at the Royal Olympic Theatre, com 
mencing on Monday, April 14, and four successive nights. Mr. 
Russell will introduce his new compositions—"* The parting teal; 
“ Cheer, boys, cheer; no more of idle sorrow; ” “ Gaily goes 
ship when the wind blows fair;” “* Land, land, to the weh 
to the west, to the land of the free ;” “ The Falls of Niagam 
&e., and several of his favourite compositions. The pris 
pal features of this entertainment are by no means intended 
to be looked upon solely in the light of a mere em 
exhibition. It is intended to instruct as well as to amuse; a 
to instruct, moreover, in one of the most profoundly aed pret 
cally important subjects which can be offe:ed to the notice 
English people. The succession of pictures, constituting the Bx 
hibition, are no mere fancy sketches. They do not represent 
which few or none save rich tourists or professional tra , 
can ever hope to visit. They do not appeal to the limited inte 
rest or the partial knowledge which may be found to exist 
certain classes, with reference to the architectural beauties or the 
historic associations of the countries delineated ; on thecsse, 
they are thoroughly practical pictures—transcripts from the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of our countrymen and women 
representing scenes which hundreds of thousands more are think 
ing of encountering—scenes in which prestiontle att . 
information is always in eager demand—scenes, in fact, 
directly to the donpent interests and most cherished prosper 
of the multitudes who are daily making up their minds 
seek better fortunes and brighter days upon the 5 
plains, and by the clear broad rivers of the West. Mr. ols 
will perform upon Messrs. Kirkman and Son’s Grand F 
Piano. Doors open at Half-past Seven, to commence at igh 
o'clock. Stalls, 3s.; dress circle, 2s.; pit, 1s.; gallery, 64. 
vate boxes, £1 is., and lls. 6d. each. Tickets, places, 4 
| Yate bones to be had of Mr. W. Simmonds, at the ae 
from eleven until five daily, and after half-past six in the 
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le ae : , r . 
ALMER and CLAYTON, Steam-Machine and 
P General Printers, 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street, bez to in- 
form Capitalists desirous of establishing Newspapers or Periodi- 
cals, Boo! Newspaper Proprietors, aad the Public gene - 
sally, that they shall be happy to give Estimates for any portion 
of the Printing business. Jobbing of all kinds. Copperplate | 
and Li ie Printing. | 
PALMER and CLAYTON venture to refer with some plea- | 
to the appearance of the Spectator, The Leader, Lady's 
> The Expositor, Nonconformist, English Church- 
gaan, SC. Ke., as epecimens of their style of executing Printing- 
10, Crane-court, Fleet-street, 1851. 





en 
OUGHS, INFLUENZA, BRONCHITIS— 
C KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which are so 
strongly recommended by the faculty (testimonials from the most 
tof whom may be inspected) are in daily request at thie 

most inclement season as a safe, speedy, and most efficacious re- 
for Coughs, ew very prevalent), and 
ofthe chest and lungs. 
ape sold in boxes, from Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d 
10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. Sold by all Drug- 





TRE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ STANDING. 
“ Cainscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
* March 20, 1850. 

« §rr,—Having been troubled with Asthma for several years, 
{eould find no relief from any medicine whatever until I was 
jnduced about two years ago to trya box of your valuable 
Losenges, and found such relief from them that I am deter- 
mined for the future never to be without a box of them in the 
house, and will do all in my power to recommend them to my 


“ if you consider the above Testimonial of any advantage, 

you are quite at liberty to make what use of it you please. 
“Tam, Sir, your most obliged servant, 
“Thos. Keating, Esq. “W.J. Trico.” 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
—_ 
CURE OF FIFTY YEARS’ ASTHMATIC 
A COUGH at the age of Sixty-six by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Mr. William Tomlinson, bookseller, 15, Stodman-street, 
Newark :— ; 

“A lady of this town (whom I can refer any one to privately), | 
who is now in the sixty-sixth year of her age, has been afflicted 
with a most violent asthm tic cough ever since she was fifteen 

old, For many years she has been constantly under medi- 
eal attendance, and all means tried in vain to remove her com- 
plaint. About two months ago she was induced—though at the 
time apparently on the brink of the grave—to try the above me- 
dicine, which, through the Divine blessing, has not only re- | 
moved her cough, but her lungs appear quite regenerated; her 
appetite, rest, &c., have returned, and her general health is won- | 
derfully improved ” 

Price Is. i4d., 28. 9d., and lls. per box. Sold by all Drug- 


fists. Also 
DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, 
The best medicine for Females. Price ls, 14d., 2s. 9d., and lls, 


per box. 
*° ALL PILLS UNDER SIMILAR NAMES ARE 
COUNTERFEITS. 


AINS in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUMBAGO, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, INDIGESTION, DEBILITY, 
STRICTURE, &.—DR. DE ROOS’S RENAL PILLS, as their 
name, Renal(or the kidneys), indicates, are the most safe and 
efficacious remedy ever discovered for discharges of any kind, 
and diseases of the kidneys and urinary organs generally, whe- 
ther resulting from imprudence or otherwise, which, if neg- 
ected, frequently end in stone in the bladder, and a lingering 
death. For gout, rheumatism, depression of spirits, dislike 
of society, incapacity for business, loss of memory, drowsiness, 
sleep without refreshment, and nervousness, when (as is often 
the case) arising from or combined with urinary diseases, they 
are unequalled ; how necessary is it, then, that persons thus af 
flicted should attend at once to these important matters. By 
their salutary action on acidity of the stomach they correct bile 
and indigestion, purify and promote the renal secretions, thereby 
ens the formation of stone, and establishing for life the 
thy functions of all these organs. 
Sold in boxes, with directions, &c., at 1s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., 
and Ils. each, 


IMPORTANT TO FEMALES.—Dr. DE ROOS’S 
FEMALE PILLS are the best and safest medicine, under any | 
circumstances, for regulating the secretions, keeping them in a 
healthy condition, and removing all affections dependent on 
irregularities, general weakness, accompanied by excessive pale- 
hess of the countenance, shortness of breath, cough, weariness, 
Meapacity for exertion, sinking at the pit of the stomach, fever- 
ishness, indigestion, constipation, loss of appetite, flatulence, 
eartburn, giddiness, palpitation, pains in the head, stomach, 
ins, Ke. &e. (the results of which, if neglected, are generally a 
total incapacity for the marriage state). By their peculiar ac- 
tion on the system, they remove all hysterical and nervous affec- | 
tions, prevent consumption, and are better calculated to cure 
aoee peculiar conditions which, in the onset, lead to the above 
— maladies, than any other compound ever published. 
in boxes, with directions, &c., at ls. 2s. 9d., ds 

tad Ile each, tions, &c., at ls. ldd., d., 4s. 6d, 
N.B.—“A FEW HINTS ON FEMALE DISEASES,” sent 
Dost free, by the Author, for two postage stamps. 


Pave DE ROOS’S PILE & FISTULA SALVES, 
= cure of these complaints without wperation. Any un- 
ines or itching of the lower bowel may be regarded as symp- 
ba tic of piles, and if neglected will lead to prolapsus of the 
ete or to the formation of fistula, the highly dangerous and 
etek character of which is well known 3y a timely use of 
~+tg all further consequenc es may be averted, and the cure 
Brie tteeted. The worst cases have been frequently cured 
orga all other treatment had failed. : 
im pots, with directions, &c., at 4s. 6d., or three t 
7 t . &c., at 4s. 6d., or three times the 
Tee, for 1ls.; and four lls. quantities for 33s. 
F read will specify which is required, the Pile or the | 
} 


N.B.—“IMp 
Mat post free, 


Cav : 
par aaa that the Proprietor’s name, in white letters, 
vernment Stamp, without which none are genuine. 


io 
eu" and Medicine, £1. Patients corresponded with 


ORTANT HINTS on PILES and FISTULA,” 
by the Author, for two postage stamps. 


De wae MEDICAL ADVISER,” 
» Ve Roos, 168 pages, with cc 
r Il booksellers. price 28.6 >c t 
fort ough a ellers, price 2s. 6d., or, on receipt o 
Byron fe stamps, will be sent direct from the Author. 35, 
Oh mage n, London, where he m ay be consulted on these 
‘ ly, from ten till one, and four till eight, Sunday ex- | 
NB. ow anaes arrangement), 
—W here difficulty oc ini 
tarioee y Occurs in obtaining any of the above 
amps to the establishment.” , ; 


on all the above diseases, by 
sloured descriptive engravings ; 





The Beaver. 


OCOA AND CHOCOLATE, 

TAYLOR BROTHERS?’ original and standard Prepara- 

tions. The merit of combining, with excellence of quality, such 

moderate prices as brought manufactured Cocoa (previously con- 

fined to the wealtny) within the means of all classes, belongs 

exclusively to Taylor Brothers, now confessedly the most exten- 
sive Manufacturers of Cocoa in Europe. 

Their invention of the soluble principle, carried out by im- 
proved, peculiar, and costly machinery, for power and complete- 
ness never before approached, brought prepared Cocoa to a 
degree of perfection previously unknown, threw the old makers 
and their antiquated process into the shade, and their rude and 
coarse productions (charged at enormous prices) comparatively 
out of use. This led them to imitate Taylor Brothers’ peculiar 
and still exclusive preparations, in outward appearance only ; 
against all such spurious imitations consumers are requested to 
be upon their guard, lest, by an incautious first trial, they be led 
into a prejudice against a beve age which eminent medical testi- 
mony has proved to be superior to either Tea or Coffee.—({ Vide 
Drs. Graliam, Hooper, Pereira, and others). 

Observe particularly on each packet the name TAYLOR 
BROTHERS, London, whose great advantage over all other 
makers arises from the paramount extent of their manufacture 
—larger experience, greater command of markets, matured 


| judgment in selection, and skill in preparation, enabling Taylor 


Brothers to offer the following articles, as regards both quality 


| and price, upon unequalled terms, making it with Cocoa, as well 


as other things, the true interest of purchasers to deal with the 
first house in the trade. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ SOLUBLE COCOA.—The original 
and only genuine article, hignly nutritious, wholesome, palat- 
able, and very economical ; and, quality considered, inealculably 
cheaper than other makers, which are spurious imitations. The 
IMPROVED SOLUBLE COCOA, in HEXAGON PACKETS, 
will be found a still superior article. ‘ 

TAYLOR BROTHERS’ DIETETIC COCOA,—their inven- 
tion and exclusive property. This admirable and unequalled 
preparation, in which the redundant oleaginous and grosser 
parts of the nut are so completely neutralized, and its nutri- 
tious, grateful, and valuable properties so fully developed, is an 
essential article of diet, and strongly recommended by the 


| faculty to invalids, convalescents, and dyspeptics, as most nu- 
| tritious, easy of digestion, and lubricating to the alimentary 
| canal 


Its great success has led one or two provincial makers to 
adopt close imitations of it in the form of package, wrappers, 
and labels, in order to impose upon consumers, 

TAYLOR BROTHERS’ HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA.—This 
exquisite preparation, combining, in an eminent degree, the 
pureness, nutriment, and fine aroma of the fresh nut, and pre- 
pared under the most able Homaopathic advice, is especially 
adapted to those under Homm@opathic treatment. Taylor Bro- 
thers challenge a strict comparison between this and any of the 
so-called Hommopathic Cocoa offered by makers without the re- 
quisite experience or advice, 

TAYLOR BROTHERS’ COCOA NIBS, in packets (the ker- 
nels of the choicest Cocoa, selected by Taylor Brothers under 


| peculiar advantages), are purely genuine, and of full, rich, 


mellow flavour, The quality of this article is rarely equalled, 

TAYLOR BROTHERS’ CELEBRATED SOLUBLE CHO- 
COLATE and COCOA PASTE, delicious either as a confection 
or beverage. Many wretched attempts have been made to imi- 
tate these articles, 

TAYLOR BROTHERS’ CHOCOLATE POWDER, BROMA, 
SIR HANS SLOANE’S, CHURCHMAN’S, SPANISH, VA- 
NILLA, and every description of plain and fancy CHOCO- 
LATES, will be found still deserving of their high reputation for 
pureness, delicacy of flavour, and beneficial properties. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ PREPARED ~-PATENT—FLAKE 
and ROCK COCOA, unequalled for strength, flavour, and 
nutriment. 

TAYLOR BROTHERS’ genuine preparations, WHICH 
WILL KEEP GOUD IN ANY CLIMATE, may be had whole- 
sale at the MILLS, 211, BRICK-LANE, LONDON, and retail 
from all Tea-dealers, Grocers, and Oilmen in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION.—To prevent disappointment, see that the name, 
* Taylor Brothers,” is upon every packet, there being many vile 
and noxious imitations of the SOLUBLE and DIETETIC CO- 
COAS, calculated to bring Cocoa into disrepute, 


GRATIS!—FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD AND THE 
SUPPRESSION OF QUACKERY. 
Just published, 96 pages, 
VERY MAN HIS OWN DOCTOR. By 


ALFRED Barker, M.D. Sent gratuitously by the Author, 
on receipt of four postage stamps to prepay it. Address, ‘* Dr. 
Alfred Barker, 48, Liverpool street, King’s-cross, London.” 

OPINIONS OF THR PRESS. 
“ Written in a popular style, and containing the mode of treat- 
ment in most of the diseases that ‘ flesh is heir to.””—Herald. 
“ Nothing but an intense desire to benefit his fellow-creatures 
could have induced the author to undertake the expense of pub- 
lishing this work for gratuitous cireulation.”— Chronicle. 





A NEW MEDICINE, 
RANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE —A form 
of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, espe- 
cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- 
mente for which copaiba and cubebs are commonly administered, 
Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to ta.e, 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en- 
gaged in business, as well as to those who object to fluid medi- 
cines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 
Prepared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his Labo- 
ratory, 90, Blackiriars-road, London, where they may be had, 
and of all Meaicine Venders, in boxes, at 2s. ¥d. and 4s. 6d, each, 
or sent free by postat Js. and 5s, each. Of «hom, also, may be 
had, in bottles, at 2s 9d.. 4s. 6d, and ils. eac 
FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA, 
TESTIMONIALS. 
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Hark -CUTTING SALOONS FOR ALL 
NATIONS, 254, REGENT-STREET 

L. ROSSI begs to announce that he has English and Foreign 
Assistants of gre. < perience and acknowledged ability always 
in attendance, 

This Establishment is four doors from Oxford-etreet, and 
opposite Hanover-square. 

An extensive Assortment of English and Foreign Perfumery, 
Combs, Brushes, &c. 





DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION ; also on Urinary Derangements, Constipa- 
tion, and Hemorrhoids. 

ls, each ; by Post, ls. 6d. 


Vy HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 
“ Abstinenti&é multi curantur morbi.” 

A popular exposition of the principal causes (over and careless 
feeding, &c.) of the above harassing and distressing complaints, 
with an equally intelligible and popular exposition of how we 
should live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for 
every meal in the day, and full instructions for the regimen and 
observance of every hour out of the twenty-four: illustrated by 
numerous cases, &c. 

Vols. 2 and 3, companions to the preceding, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE, | HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
* Jucunde Vivere.” 


IV. 
ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, and HZ MORRHOIDS; their Obviation and Removal, 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten 
till five; evenings, seven till nine. 








HEALTH WHERE ’TIS SOUGHT, 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a Case of 
Weakness and Debility, of Four Years’ standing. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No, . Little 

Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dee, 12, 1849. 
“ To Professor HoLLoway, 

“ Sin,—I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I hardly 
knew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering from extreme 
weakness and debility, with constant nervous headaches, giddi- 
ness, and sickness of the stomach, together with a great depres- 
sion of spirits. I used to think that nothing could benefit me, 
as I had been to many medical men, some of whom, after doi 
all that was in their power, informed me that they conttesel 
that I had some spinal complaint beyond the reach of cure, to- 
gether with a very disordered state of the stomach and liver, 
making my case so complicated that nothing could be done for 
me. One day, being unusually ill and in a dejected state, I saw 
your Pills advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more 
perhaps from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, how- 
ever | soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went 
on persevering in their use for six months, when I am happy to 
say they effected a perfect cure, 

(Signed) “ WILLIAM SMITH, 
“(frequently called EDWARD).” 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, ai.d by most all respectable 
ae ge and Dealers in Medicine throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices—ls. 14d,, 28. 9d., 4e, 6d., Lis., 
22s, and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable saving by 
taking the larger sizes. 

N.B—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every Dis- 
order are affixed to each Box, 





DO YOU WANT LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. &e. 


MASY Preparations for the Hair have been intro- 
duced to the public, but none have gained such a world- 
wide celebrity and immense sale as Miss DEAN'S CRINII ENE, 
It is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, 
&c., in three or four weeks, with the utmost certainty; and will 
be found eminently successful in nourishing, curling, and beau- 
tifying the Hai: , checking greynese in all its stages, strengthening 
weak Hair, preventing its falling off, &e, &e. For the re- 
production of Hair in Baldness, from whatever cause, 
and at whatever age, it stands unrivalled, never havin 
failed. One trial only is solicited to prove the fact. t 
is an elegantly-scented preparation, and sufficieat for 
months’ use will be sent (post free) on receipt of twenty-four 
postage stamps, by Miss Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, g’8- 
cross, London. 

For Children it is indispensable, as forming the basis of a 
beautiful head of hair. 

AUTHENTIC SRSTIMONIALS, 

“T constantly use your Crinilene for my children. 
my hair perfeetly.”"—Mrs. Long, Hitchin, Herts, 

“1 have now to complain of the trouble of shaving; thanks 
to your Crinilene.”"—Mr. Grey, Eaton-square, Chelsea, 

Professor Ure, on analyzing the Crinilene, says :~ “It is per- 
fectly free from any injurious colouring or other matter, and the 
best stimulant for the hair I have met with. The scent is delicate 


It restored 


| and very persistent.” 


CURE YOUR CORNS AND BUNIONS, 

Those who wish to walk with perfect ease will find Mies 
DEAN’S ABSORBENT the only radical Cure ‘or Corns and 
Bunions It is guaranteed to cure them in three days, without 
cutting or pain. One trial is earnestly solicited by all suffering 
from such tormentors. 


Sent post-free, on receipt of Fourteen Postage Stamps, by 


| Miss Dean, 4%, Liverpool-street, King’s-croas London. 


EALTH, HAPPINESS, and EFFICIENCY 
in the various duties of life are intimately connected. 
Thousands drag on a miserable existence, worried wi bh indiges- 


| tion, half imbecile from Nervous Debility, wa-ting with Serotula, 


a Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.8., President of the Royal | 


ollege of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King’s College, London. 
“T have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 


| Warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 


which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba. 
(Signed) “ Josepn Henry GReen, 
* Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 


From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Council of the | 


Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy’s 

Hospital; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 

**Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 
Franks, and has great pieasure in bearing testimony to the 
efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba. Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success. 

“ New-street, April 13, 1835.” 

*.* These medicines are protected against counterfeits by the 
Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ GEORGE FRANKS, 
Blackfriars-road ”—being atteched to each. 


or eaten up with Rheumatism; and teus of thousands, h 
some minor derangement of health, are incapable of either fully 
enjoying the comforts of life or satisfactorily performing the 
duties of their station. To all such, whatever may be the nature, 
cause, or extent of their illness or inefficiency, a speedy and 
effectual remedy is now offered in the recent discoveries of 
DR. NAPIER. His medicines, directed to the root of the evil 
(the debility or derangement of the nervous or vital power), re- 
move disease, renovate the whole frame, both in body and mind, 
and permanently invigorate those powers on which Health, 
Happiness, Energy, and Longevity depend. For the better 
accommodation of the Public, Dr. Napier’s remedies are now 
issued in the form of Patent Medicines, and his Newotouic 
Pills may be had at ls. I¢d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and I's. per box. 
Seid vy Nevilie and Boydd, 23, Mauiox--treet, Regent-street; 
Barclay, Farringdou-street; Hannah and Co., Oxford-street; 
Prout, Strand, and by most respectable vendors of Patent Medi- 
cines in Town or Country. |be Medicines are also made up in 
the form of a Cordial, 4s. 6d. and Ils, bottle, A of 
pills and a paper containing cases and fevmanied 
post free for Fifteen Penny Stamps, addressed to DR. NAPIER, 
23, MADDOX-STREET, REGENT-STREET, LONDNON, 
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Che Leader. [Saruroay, 
T ONDON CO-OPERATIVE STORE, RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. EXHIBITION AUCTION HALL, 


in connection with the Society for Promoting Working 
M = a he oe ne ye opel stated 
its unguae for transacting the wholesale business of the 
Operative stores. 

"The booke af the ageney will be open at all times for the in- 
spection yh customers, and thus the best guarantee will be 
furnished for honest dealing. 

“Original packages will be sent whenever the order will admit 
of it, so that the first cost of the goods may be ascertained by 
‘ stam the invol 


‘All goods are purchased at the first markets for ready money. 
Address, Lloyd Jones, Manager, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square. 


| Ay DON CO-OPERATIVE STORE, 76, 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square.—NOTICE TO DEPO- 
SITORS.—The Depositors are informed that the BONUS to 
which they are entitled on their business with the Store for the 
first two months, November and December of the year 1850, 
will be PAID to them on the 6th of April next. Such of the de- 
positors as have not yet sent in their books are requested to do 
so by the 25th of March, or their claim will be forfeited. 
LLOYD JONES, Manager. 
London, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, March 5, 1851. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established by Act of Parliament 53 Geo, III., and Regu- 
lated by Deed Enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, 
5, Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. JOHN CHETWYND TALBOT, Q.C., Chairman. 
WALTER ANDERSON PEACOCK, Esq, Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. | Charles Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas Devas, Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Charles Price, ksq. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
James Gascoigne Lynde, Esq. | Thos. Godfrey Sambrooke, Esq. 
HYSICIAN. 
George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S., 15, Welbeck-street. 
SURGEONS, 
James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury-square. 
William Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity-square, Tower-hill. 
ACTUARY and SECRETARY.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

The Assured have received from this Company, in satisfaction 
of their claims, upwards of £1,220,000. 

The Amount at present Assured is £3,600,000 nearly, and the 
income of the Company is about £125,600. 

At the last Division of Surplus about £100,000 was added to 
the sums assured under policies for the whole term of life. 

The Division is Quinquennial, and the whole Surplus, less 20 
per cent. only, is distributed amongst the assured. 

The lives assured are permitted in time of peace to reside 
in any country, or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons 
by profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere 
distant more than 33 degrees from the equator, without extra 
charge. 

Deeds assigning policies are registered at the office, and 
arsignments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom. 

The business of the Company is conducted on just and liberal 
principles, and the interests of the assured in all particulars are 
carefully consulted. 

The Annual Reporte of the Company's state and progress, 
prospectuses and forms, may be had, or will be sent post-free, on 
pao mt 














tion. 





RAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICES : 40, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 

This Association has been established for the purpose of pro- 
viding ANNUITIES TO THE SHARE AND POLICY- 
HOLDERS, in the event of pecuniary misfortune, incapacity, or 

d age; which are not liable to forfeiture in cases of Bankruptcy, 
Insolvency, or failure of any description—and also 


SECURING EDUCATION, APPRENTICESHIP FEES, OR 
ENDOWMENTS TO THEIR CHILNREN. 

Detailed Prospectuses. containing the names and addresses of 
the shareholders, rates of premium, anexplanation of the system 
now originated, together with useful information and statistics 
respecting Life Assurance, may be had on application at the 
offices. 

Combination Policies, payable in the event of casualties of any 
kind totally disabling the Assured, or death, are ixsued at 
moderate rates. This important addition to the principle of 
;  /h deserves theserious attention of persons in all positions 
cf life. 

Immediate and deferred Annuities are granted. 

A'l policies indisputable, whereby the power on the part of the 
office in resisting a claim under any circumstance whatever is 
removed. 

Loans are effected on personal and other securities in connec- 
tien with Life Assurance. 

Parties desirous of becoming Agents or Medical Referees are 
requested to communicate with the Secretary. 

By order of the Board, Tuomas H_ Barts, 
Resident Manager and Secretary. 





DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


A LBION 
LONDON. Instituted in 1805. 
DIRECTORS. 


JOHN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES RUSSELL, Eeq., Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. | Thomas William Clinton Mur- 


James W. Bosanquet, Esq. dock, Esq. 
k Burmester, Esq David Riddall Roper, Esq. 
John » . Edward Stewart, ° 


ek D. Danvers, Esq. Francis Wilson, Esq. 

At the last Division of Profits (1849), every policy-holder in- 
sured upon the Participating Scale of Premium became entitled 
to a return of one-fifth of all the premium he had paid, either in 
the form of an immediate Cash payment, or by Augmentation of 
the Sum Insured, or Reduction of the future Premium. The 
next division will take place in 1852, when every Policy effected 
on or 30th April next will entitle the holder to a larger 
share of the divisible surplus than if effected after that date. 

Amongst other advantages secured to policy-holders in this 
Company, _* low rate of premium at the younger ages; the 


hreodue teeny the thirty days after proof 
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many parts of North 
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HE RALLWAY ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Incorporated under the Act of Parliament,7 and 8 Vic., c. 110. 
CAPITAL—£1 00,000. 
Offices—No. 5, St. James’s-street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Honourable Ear! Fitzwilliam. 
The Honourable Henry G. Spencer. 
The Common Serjeant. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq, 

The distinctive feature of this Company consists in the Suf- 
|g A ONE PAYMENT to cover an ASSURANCE FOR 
THE WHOLE OF LIFE. 

The FIRST is the ONLY Expense and Trouble, there being 

no Annual Renewal of Premium. 

It will be seen that, by a single payment of Five Shillings, any 
Railway Traveller may be assured in the sum of £100 for the 
remainder of his life. 

Upon proof being given that a party assured has met with his 
Death by Railway Accident, the Company will pay to his repre- 
sentatives the full amount of his policy. 

If the accident shail result in personal injury only, the Com- 

ny will pay to the assured a fair compensation for such in- 
ury. 

Assurers will have the option of travelling in Carriages of any 
Class, and on any Railway in the United Kingdom. 
This Company is now granting Assurances upon the following 
terms, viz. :— 


For every Policy of £100 ., £0 5s. 
- e 500 .. 5s. 

9 ° 1000 .. 2 2s, 
2000... 4 4s, 


Agents are appointed in all the principal Towns of the United 
Kingdom, through whom Assurances may be effected, or appli- 
cation may be made to the Secretary, at the Company's Offices, 
No. 5, St. James’s-street, London. 





YOURSELF !—WHAT YOU ARE! AND WHAT FIT FOR. 
“ See yourself as others see you.”—Burns. 


N EXTRAORDINARY NUMBER of 

4 TESTIMONIALS from all classes, Philosophers, Peers, 
Literarv Persons and Divines of every denomination, have been 
received by the ORIGINAL GRAPHIOLOGIST, who continues 
to give her novel and interesting delineations of Character from 
an examination of the Handwriting, in a style of description 
uliarly her own. filling four pages of a sheet of paper. 
Revsme desirous of knowing their true character, or that of any 
friend in whom they may be interested, must send a specimen of 
their writing, stating sex and age, or supposed age (enclosing 
fifteen postage stamps), to Miss Ellen Graham, 6, Ampton-street, 
Gray's-inn-road, London, and they will receive in a few days a 
minute detail of the gifts, defects, talents, tastes, affections, &c., 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION SALON AND 
FOREIGNERS’ REUNION, ° 
ESSRS. EDWARDS and COMPANY 
at length completed arrangements, by whi 

abled to cao Exhibitors end Vieltore xs aot they aan. 
Great Exhibition, facilities and accommodation, w 
contemplated or provided by the Royal Commission, They h heed 
accepted tenders from Mr. John Walker, of Gracechureh hare 
for the erection of a Superb Building of Iron, containing a 
Auction-hall, Magnificent Refreshment-roome, snd os te 
tion Salén. They propose to introduce into this country, 
merely for the purposes of the Exhibition, but as 8 permanen 





course of business, the American system of disposal 
ments, direct from the aundhobener, by the Pr hag cone 

They intend by acontinued Auction during the . 
dupes of the most valuable products of all Sations. ame 
rangements also contemplate the sale by hand, over the ean 
of the rarest works of Art and Skill. They have counter, 
the accommodation of visitors to the Exhibition Splendid Be. 
freshment-rooms, in which will be dispensed, as wel] Wines 
the highest and most novel character, as a'so Fruits, the a 
of the Choicest Gardens, and comestibles generally, the ¢ 
of which is guaranteed y! the fact that they have secured the 
services of the “ Premier Chef.” No expence has been 
Messrs. Edwards and Companyin the adaptation of their h 
premises at the West-end for the purposes of a Reurion, 
the Learned, Scientific, Manufacturing, and Commercial 
sentatives of the whole World may meet to cultivate akindyin 
timacy, and exchange valuable information. » 

Messrs. Edwards and Company have ample City Pyemj 
Wharfage, and Warehouses for the deposit of goods an 
transaction of Custom House business. They have also secured 
for the benefit of their Consignors, the valuable services of 
Messrs. John Hampden and Company, and have, at the tame 
time, retained Legal Gentlemen, whose high standing and eh. 
racter constitute a voucher for the safety of the interests com. 
mitted to their care. 

Parties desirous of obtaining information as to the course of 
business intended to be adopted by Messrs. Edwards and Com. 
pany, may apply for Prospectuses at the Offices of Messrs, John 
Hampden and Company, 448, West Strand, where the prelimie 
nary business will be conducted. 





WA 
RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHODT 4 
TRUSS! 


R. BARKER still continues to supply the 

afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this , 
complaint, the great success of which, for many years past, ren. 
ders any further comment unnecessary. It is easy and painless 
in use, causing no inconvenence or confinement, and is appli« 
cable to every variety of single and double rupture, howeverbad 
or long-standing, in male or female of any age. The remedy, 
with full instructions for use, &c., will be sent post free to any 
part of the kingdom on receipt of 6s. 6d. in postage stamps, or 
P 





of the writer, with many other things hitherto pected. 
Just published, price One Shilling, 


ETIQUETTE for the MILLION;; or, the Hand- 
Book of Courtship and Matrimony. Addressed to all Young 
People. By MissGrauam, who will fo: ward it post free (under 
cover) on receipt of thirteen postage stamps. “A charming 
little book.”—Daily Vews. “ To all contemplating marriage it 
is worth its weight in gold."—Lady's are. “We urge 
all our readers to possess this treasure.” —Hera/d, 

Address—M1SS GRAHAM, 6, AMPTON-STREET, GRAY’S- 
INN-ROAD LONDON. 


O MORE CHAPPED HANDS and FACES. 
BURY’S ROYAL POMPADOUR POWDER.—Recom- 
mended for daily use to remove that redness and irritation re- 
maining on the skin after washing, or from any other cause, as 
well as possessing the most cooling, softening, and balsamic 
qualities, and imparting an exquisite whiteness and clearness to 
the complexion. It is strongly recommended to the notice of 
mothers and nurses for the use of infants of the most tender age, 
being far superior to any other powder ; also, after sea-bathing, 
and for gentlemen after shaving, its agreeable effects will be fully 
tested. 

Alfred Bury recommends the Royal Pompadour Powder as an 
article of comfort and utility (not as a cosmetic), but as a plain 
vegetable powder for the use of both ladies and gentlemen, re- 
taining its virtues and purity in any climate, consequently ie well 





worthy the attention of merchants, captains, and speculators, | 


being a preparation that commands a sale throughout the civi- 
lized world. 

Sold in packets, Is, and 2s. 6d. each ;—those at 2s. 6d. are equal 
to three ls. packets; by post for sixteen or thirty-eight uncut 
stamps.—Low, Son, and Benbow, 330, Strand; Winter, 205, 
Oxford-street; Potter, 6, Frederick-place, Old Kent-road ; Stacey 
and Co., 45, Cranbourn-street; West, King’s-road, Chelsea ; 
Thompson, 95, Park-street, Regent’s-park: Bellingham, 41, 
Tachbrook-street, Pimlico; Hopekirk, 88, Westminster Bridge- 
roai; Hunter. Clapham, Blanckley, Clarence-place, Clapham ; 
Pugh, 7, Colville-terrace, Chelsea; Charlesey, North Brixton; 
Labern, 49, Judd-street, Brunswick-equare; Phillips, 2, 
Spencer-terrace, Lower-road, Islington ; Congreve, Com- 
mercial-read, Peckham; Bury, 10, Exeter-change; Jones, Pel- 


ham-crescent, Brompton. Agents for Ireland.—Bewley and 
Evans, Sackville-street; Kertland, Sackville-stree:; orn, 


Dawson-street; Mrs. Birch, Dawson-street; Cork: O'Leary; 
Belfast: Page, Castie-place. Agents for S otland.—Edinburgh : 
Stephenson, Leith-street; Geikie, North-bridge; Glasgow: Reid, 
Stockwell-street; Aberdeen: Walker, Union-street; Montrose : 
Hill, High-street; Perth: Peddie, George-street; Dundee: Neil, 
Murray-gate ; Greenock: Brown; Ayr: Corner. 


ALL’S MESMERIC DROPS are declared 
by all who have proved their efficacy to be the greatest 
blessing ever conferred upon the afflicted. In the short space of 
half an hour they ensure perfect freedom from pain either of 
body or mind; the most excruciating torments being subdued 
as perfectly as in a mesmeric sleep. In emaller doses they soothe 
irritability of the nerves, ard produce J pew tranquillity 
unattainable by any other known physi agent. The PeEs- 
MERIC DROPS do not contain Opium nor Henbane, and 
although from its effects the active ingredients may be techni- 
cally termed a narcotic, its exhibition is not attended with any of 
the ill effects which arise from the use of the narcotic drugs 
hitherto known. In many of the most distressing and dangerous 
maladies, allaying pain and tranquilizing the sufferer is the grand 
desideratum for effecting a cure, and in cases of a less urgent 
character the happiest effects often follow the administration of 
remedies which soothe the nerves and allay irritability. In all 
such cases the MESMERIC DROPS will be found an invaluable 
resource. 
Sold in Boxes Is, 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and L1s., by Neville and 





Boy dd, 503, New Oxford-street, London; Barclay and Co., Far- | 


ringdon-street; Hannay and Co., Oxford-street, and all vendors 
of patent medicines. 
N.B.—Should any difficulty arise in procuring them they may 


be had post free, by remitting the amount in postage stamps to | 


Neville and Boydd. 





t-office Order, by Dr. ALFrep Barker, 48, Liverpool 
King’s-cross, London, where he may be consulted daily from 
Ten till One, mornings, and Five till Eight, evenings (Sundays 
excepted). Post-office Orders to be made payable at the Bath. 
b-idge Post-office. A great number of testimonials and tray 
have been left behind by persons cured, as trophies of the suc. 
cess of this remedy. 


Authentic Testimonials, selected from many hundreds in the 
poesession of Dr. Barker :— 

* [have witnessed a good cure of double rupture in a lady by 
your remedy.” —R. Brindley, chemist, Bow. 

“ Your remedy has quite cured my rupture of twelve year’ 
standing.”"—H. Morgan, Camden-town. 

“Send me another remedy for a customer. I have recom 
mended it in scores of cases with perfect success.”—R. Jone, 
chemist, Snaith, Yorkshire, 


LAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILIS= 
The acknowledged efficacy of BLAIR’S GOUT ai 
RHEUMATIC PILLS, by the continued series of Testimonias 
which have been sent to, and published by, the proprietorfr 
nearly twenty years, has rendered this medicine the most popular 
of the present age; and, in corroboration of which, the following 
extract of a letter, written by John Molard Wheeler, By, 
Collector of Customs, Jamaica, having been handed by his 
brother, at Swindon, to Mr. Prout for publication, will ful 
confirm :— 

‘I know you have never had occasion to take Blair's Pill, 
but let me emphatically te!l you, in mercy to any friend whe 
may suffer from gout, rheumatic gout, ]umbago, sciatica, ther 
matism, or any branch of that widely-allied family, to recom 
mend their using them. In this country they are of wonderful 
efficacy: not only am I personally aware of their powers, but! 
see my friends and acquaiotances receiving unfailing benelt 
from their use. I would not be without them on any accoum, 
If taken in the early stage of disease, they dissipate i altogete, 
if in a later, they alleviate pain, and effect a much speedier 
cure than by any other means within my knowledge.” 

Sold by Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London ; and, by bis 
appointment, by all respectable Medicine Venders throughout 
the United Kingdom. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Ask for BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, and ob 
serve the name and address of “ Thomas Prout, 229, Stam, 
London,” mpressed upon the Government stamp affixed to each 
box of the Genuine Medicine. 





ries aca 7 es 
EAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, EYE 
BROWS, &c., may be with certainty obtained by using 
a very small portion of ROSALIE COU PELLE’S PABISIAN 
POMADE, every morning, instead of any oil or other prepara 
A fortnight’s use will, in most instances, show its § 
properties in producing and curling Whiskers, Hair, 
any age, irom whatever cause deficient; as also checking grs}* 
ness, &c. 

Sent free by post, with instructions, &c., on receipt of twenty- 
four postage stamps, by Miss Coupelle, Ely-place, Hi 
London; who may be consulted on these matters daily, 
till five o'clock. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Lieutenant Holroyd, R.N., writes: “Its effects are truly # 
tonishing; it has thickened and darkened my hair very 

Mrs. Buckley, Stapelford : “ Your delightful Pomade basis 
proved my hair wonderfully.” . 

Mr. Yates, hair-dresser, Malton : ‘ The young man hes as 
good pair of Whiskers; I want you to send me two pots 
customers of mine.” 

Mrs. Lello, Worthing: “1 use your Pomade in my sume 
as I find it very useful for children’s hair also.” 

DO NOT CUT YOUR CORNS—BUT CURE THEM. 

Also will be sent (free), on receipt of thirteen stamps, her of 
safe, speedy, and lasting cure for soft or hard corns, 

It cures in three days, and is never failing. tame 

Mrs. Hughes, Sunbury: “It cured four corns, oot ist 
bunions, amazingly quick, and is the best and safest thing 
ever met witb.” 

Address: MISS COUPELLE, Ely-place, Holborn, Lond® 


Pe. 
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OFFICIAL CATALOGUE OFFICE, 
idge-street, Blackfriars, and at the Exhibition 
Biter Be Building, Hyde-park. 

OTICE.— Advertisements intended for the First 
N Edition of a Quarter of a Million of the Small Catalogue, 
as also for the First Editions of the Illustrated, the German, and 
the French Catalogues, should be sent in immediately, in order 
that they may be classified and printed forthwith. 

1. Literature and the Fine Arts. 
New Inventions. 
3 Agricultural Machines and Implements. 
4, Insurance Offices. 
§, House Agency—Hotels, Taverns, and Lodging-houses. 
6. Places of Public Amusement, 
7, Railway and Steamboat arrangements. 
8, Classification of Trades and Miscellaneous, 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers, 
CLOWES AND SONS, Printers, 
Joint Contractors to the Royal Commission. 


Se ADNYT TT rT +o —, + ~ 
ETROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
i IMPROVING THE DWELLINGS OF THE INDUS- 
TRIOUS CLASSES. 
Capital £109,000, in shares of £25 each. 
With Power to Increase the Same. 
Liability of the Shareholders Limited by Royal Charter to the 
Amount of their respective Shares, and the rate of Dividend 
to 5 per Cent. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir Ralph Howard, Bart., M.P. 
Deputy Chairman—John William Tottie, Esq. 
Price Prichard Baly, Esq. | William Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Edwin Hill, Esq 
Carlisle. | Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P. 
The Right Hon. Viscount| James Kemplay, Esq. 
Ebrington, M.P. }Huson Morris, Esq. 
William Ellice, Esq. rhomas 8. Smith, Esq., M.D. 
Edward Enfield, Esq. William Arthur Wilkinson, Esq. 
Thomas Field Gibson, Esq. |Horace Wilkinson, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Lord Robert|Frederick 1). Goldsimid, Esq. 
Grosvenor, M.P. |The Right Hon, Lord Haddo. 
AUDITORS. 
John Finlaison, Esq. 
BANKERS 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co.” 
SECRETARY 
Charles Gatliff, Esq., 19, Coleman-street, London, 


.dward Hurry, Esq. 


FORMATION OF BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS, 

This Association has obtained a Supplemental Charter, dated 
the 10th of December, 1850, whereby, in addition to the powers 
granted by their original Charter, 

“ Power is granted to raise a capital, to be called ‘ The 
Provincial Fund,’ not exceeding ONE MILLION Sterling, 
for the purpose of providing, by the alteration of existing 
Buildings, or the erection of new Buildings, more com- 
modious or healthy Lodgings or Dwellings for the Indus- 
trious Classes in any Provincial Towns or Districts.” 

Provincial Capital may be raised on request of ‘I wenty Hlouse- 
holders, rated to the Poor in the District. 

Provincial Shareholders entitled to Profits, or liable to Losses, 
on the Dis'rict Fund to which they subscribe, separately from 
anyother Funds of the Association, 

May appoint District Committee. 

Applications to be made to Mr. Charles Gatliff, Secretary, 19, 
Coleman-street, London. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR APPORTIONMENT OF SHARES, 

To the Directors of the Metropolitan Assvciation for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
® ' 4 We, the undersigned, Householders 
As the case may be. Yrated to the Poor in the (* Town, 
Parish, or District) of do hereby request that 
you will appropriate the Sum of £ in Shares 
of £%5 each inthe Metropolitan Association for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, and call and distinguish 
the same as the District Shares. 
Dated this day of 


185. 





METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL 
OINT-STOCK BREWERY COMPANY. 
(Registered Provieionally pursuant to 7 and 8 Vic., ¢. 110.) 

Capital £200,000, in 40,00) shares of £5 each (with power to 
increase it to £1,000,000 
Deposit on allotment of shares 6d. per share, as provided by 
the Act of Parliament. Call on each share, on complete regis- 
tration, 10s.; further calls, not exceeding 10s. per share each 
call, as the necessities of the Company require, of which three 
Months’ notice will be given by public advertisement. 
TRUSTEES 
John Macgregor, Esq., M.P. | Alfred Bullock B. Watts, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
John Francis Bontems, Esq. Ir'homas Jones Saunders, Esq. 
Will : : — 
liam Dunbar, Esq. Sidney Stevens, Esq. 

John Jamieson, Esq. Charles Swainson, Esq. 
SamuelStenton Markham, Esq. 
anaging Director—John Francis Bontems, Esq. 

AUDITORS. 
Thomas Willows Farnell, Esq. {| Thomas Walker, Esq., B.A. 
les Ross, Esq. Hiram Williams, Esq., C.E. 
. Bankers—The Royal Uritish Bank. 
Solicitors—Mesers. Edmands and Jone s, Eldon-chambers, 
t Devereux-court, Temple. 
emporary Offices, Eldon-chambers, Devereux-court, Temple. 
The object of this Company is to establish Breweries on a com- 
Prehensive plan, for the pur 
hecetsary English beverages, Ale and Porter, pure and un- 
adulterated, at prices far below those at present dum by the 
sy inferior, and frequently a very deleterious article. 
mati a be accomplished and pay a handsome remune- 
Par! r the capital invested has been shown by the arguments 
ns of persons practically acquainted with the business. 
honaieumers will derive double ade antage from becoming Share- 
taal themscive of have been fixed at £5 each, to enable all 
urther particulars and prospectuses may be obtaine¢ 
Secretary, Charles Henry EF — 4 Esq . y 3 ee 
es of the Company, and to whom app..cations for shares 


thould be addressed, 


at the 





To ; Form of Application for Shares. 
the Directors of the Metropolitan and Provincial Joint-Stock 
Gen rewery Company. 
fa tee gmen—I request you to allot me —— shares of £5 each 


re tae Sompeny, and I hereby undertake to accept such 
the required’4 ess number as may be allotted to me, and to pay 
e- “eposits thereon, and to execute a!l necessary deeds 
Pequired.—Dated this —— day of ——, 1851. 
Ob — 
Address in full ..... 
Profession or trade 
Reference...... onecoeeses 
Address of Referee 





purpose of supplying the public with | 


Hament, by the public press, and by carefully prepared cal- | 


BY 


“ Within a small compass we have here gathered together all 
that is interesting in connection with the great undertaking of 
the present year—an undertaking which must form a most im- 
portant chapter in the world’s history. We are bound to say that 
the work has been judiciously done, and the result is a very sa- 
tisfactory review of all that has been effected in the way of In- 
dustrial Exhibitions up to the present time. In the history of 
previous Exhibitions those of the Polytechnic Institution of 
Manchester, and other large towns, and even the Exhibition of the 
Mechanics’ Institution at Devonport, come in for their fair share 
of praise.”— Literary Gazette. 

“GitB rt’s Poputak NARRATIVE OF THE EXHIBITION.— 
With this title a smali work has just been published, written by 
Mr. Peter Berlyn, from authentic and official sources, tracing the 
origin, history, and progress, and pointing to the prospects of the 
Great Exhibition. ‘The author has carefully avoided all specula- 
tion and gossip on the subject, and has applied himself with very 
considerable ability to the statement and elucidation of ail those 
facts, derived from authentic records, whieh bear upon the pro- 
gress of this most important national movement. Many inte- 
resting facts are treated in connection with previous expositions 
which have taken place on the Continent andinthis country, and 
the difficulties with which, upon its first announcement, the pre- 
sent undertaking had to contend, and the means by which the 
executive were enabled to overcome them, are clearly and con- 
secutively stated. The work also contains some valuable sta- 
tistical and other information connected with the building, and 
copies of the most recent of the regulations issued by the exe- 
cutive.”— Morning Chronicle. 

“ The little volume before us has fair claim to its title of a 
Narrative of the Exhibition. It commences with an account of 
such British and Foreign Exhibitions as may be supposed to have 
led to the idea of the great international show of industry to be 
held in the present year. The little work also contains a complete 
account of how the world’s industrial products have come to be 
housed in the present building; gives all the rules and orders of 
the Commissioners and Executive Committee ; special instructions 
to colonial and foreign exhibitors and custom-house authorities; 
names of authorized agents for foreign countries; custom-house 
agents recommended by the Royal Commissioners; and such 
other information as renders it a really useful volume of practical 
information to all exhibitors and visitors at the Exhibition.”— 
Expositor. 

“A PoruLAR NARRATIVE OF THR GREAT EXHIBITION was 
really needed, explaining its whole history from its first concep- 
tion in the Prince Consort’s brain, and Mr. Berlyn’s book has 
amply supplied the need. It is a very smart little volume, and 
the writer is duly impressed with the grandeur of his theme,””"— 
| Guardian, 
| * A work that was wanted, It puts the public in full possession 

of every iotaof intelligence in connection with the Great Exhibition 
worth having, and has some very sensible remarks on the pros- 
pecis of home exhibitors, especially at the forthcoming display. 
It is indispensable to all interested in the subject.”"—Church and 
| State Gazette. 
** We can hardly speak too highly of this elegant and useful 
| little volume. Mr, Berlyn has done his part admirably, and the 
publisher has seconded him in the businees departinent no less 
satisfactorily. All the floating and disconnected accounts that 
| have hitherto been brought before the public from time to time, 
are here collected and arranged in a very popular and lucid 
manner, while a mass of fresh information, entirely new and 
authentic, renders this book the only complete compendium of 
the Exhibition in all its bearings. Ihe contents fully justify 
the ample title, and in this fact lies more of eulogy than columns 
| of praise could say.”—Leigh Hunt’s Journal. 
| “ Little works upon the above subject will become highly 
popular from the very necessity of the case, and consequently 
that which the public must chiefly look for amidst all the com- 
petition that will ensue, will be correctness and compactness 
combined with economy. The above-mentioned little book 
appears to combine every requisite information regarding the 
| Exhibition from first to last, Its clever compilation, tasteful 
form, quantity and variety of information, and the dependence 
that may be placed upon it for correctness, combine with its 
early appearance to render it one of the most valuable hand- 
books that are likely to be generally used.” —Weekly Dispatch, 

‘A well-arranged, clear, and concise hand-book to this wonder 
of the world, in which is traced its origin, progress, and prospects, 
in a pleasing and interesting manner. This must have been a 
most difficult task, as the materials out of which he has formed 
| his narrative are so widely scattered, that it requires some one 
| who perfectly and profoundly understands the subject (as we are 
| convinced the author does) to collect and arrange them in so 
satisfactory a manner. ‘The ladies also will hail this work with 
pleasure, Lecause, though containing every information on the 
subject. it is at the same time light, interesting, and infinitely 
superior to the diy and prosy style usually adopted in similar 
works. It is tastefully illustrated, has an elegant fancy binding, 
and forms a guide-book either for the library or the pocket.”— 
Lady's Newspaper. 





Now ready, in 200 Pages, demy 18mo., Second Edition, with Engravings, price, in Fancy Binding, only 1s. 6d., or, post free, 2s., 
DEDICATED TO H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, 


GILBERT’S POPULAR NARRATIVE OF THE ORIGIN, HISTORY, PROGRESS, AND 
PROSPECTS OF THE 


GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1851; 


WITH A GUIDE TO THE FUTURE RULES AND ARRANGEMENTS, 
PETER BERLYN, 


A FEW OF THE CRITICISMS OF THE PRESS. 


_ “A little volume carefully compiled from authentic sources of 
information upon the several points set forth in its title-page.”"— 
Notes and Queries. 

“ This book gives, in a concise and agreeable manner, a narra- 
tive of a prance of the scheme towards fruition, and an ac- 
count of the building. The account is put together pleas 
and makes a pretty book.”— The Builder, - apes 

“ This volume, which unostentatiously treats on the highly in- 
teresting subjects indicated in the title, is based on records of 
unimpeachable value. All speculation has been wisely avoided, 
and its pages present an unvarnished history of one of the most 
extraordinary undertakings which the history of the world can 
boast: extraordinary in the fact of the people of this little island 
challenging the population of the universe to meet on its shores 
with specimens of their several productions and industry; and 
extraordinary in the magnitude, decidedly novel, and ineonceiv- 
ably rapid erection of the building for their reception. The 
history of every description of similar exhibitions is traced back 
to its source; those of Manchester, Birmingham, London, and 
France are minutely recorded, the growing interest which fol- 
lowed every subsequent exposition statistically described, and 
every detail connected with the Royal Commicsion, the arrange- 
ments, the building, future rules, throughout a space of 200 pa 
and finishing with a list of the local committees, conveys a vivid 
and correct picture of this vast national undertaking.” —Mining 
Journal, 

“ The great event of the present year—the veritable annus 
mirabilis—wor\d-wide in its fame, world-wide in its results, was 
certain to call into existence a legion of pamphlets, essays, and 
disquisitions, more or less distinguished by the capability of 
their respective authors (either from natural capacity or pecu- 
liarity of position) to deal in a condensed yet comprehensive 
form with matter so heterogeneous as that contained within a 
treatise on the Great Exhibition of 1851. Of the works already 
published, and professing to treat of this gigantic undertaking 
in its national, social, scientific, and artistic light, we have not 
met with one so completely pervaded by a spirit of universality 
as this book of Mr. Berlyn’s. In matters of detail and relation 
its narrative is explicit and lucid: where he has touched on the 
history of an art or a manufacture he is correct in his data; and 
in tracing the Exhibition to its true source, he has displaved a 
highly philosophical insight into the spirit of the age. Within 
the pages of his boook will be found a faithful record of the most 
important meetings of the Royal Commissioners. as well as those 
| couvened by the corporations of cities, by societies,or by private 
individuals for the furtherance of the great work in hand. To 
these is appended a verbatim report of the speeches delivered at 
these meetings by the distinguished men who were invited to 
preside over them; and the enlightened, liberal, and hopeful 
spirit which pervades their addresses, forms a cheerful contrast 
to the ominous predictions of certain political and theological 
fanatics. After a full discussion of what may be termed the 
business portion of the subject, Mr. Berlyn closes his excellent 
little book with a brief but eloquent and comprehensive eon- 
sideration of the beneficial results whieh are likely to acerue 
from this great national undertaking, not only to ourselves but 
mackind in genera!..”—/Veekly News, 

“ We do not get outof our province as horticultural journalists 
in noticing a little work recently issued by Mr. Gilbert, of Pater- 
nester-row. Our friends in the provinces will do well to study 
beforehand as many of the probable incidents of this trip as pos- 
sible; and though innumerable hints and tabular descriptions 
of the Exhibition building have been issued, we have not had 
anything before like a connected history of the great project it- 
self. The work before us is called ‘A Popular Narrative of the 
Origin, History, Progress, and Prospects of the Great Industrial 
Exhibition of 1851;’ and we think the author, Mr, Berlyn, has 
treated lis subject in perfect accordance with his title. More 
than this it is quite unnecessary to say as to the merits of the 
work; but we may just notice that the ‘ getting-up’ has evi- 
dently been entrusted to careful hands, Fhe binding is neat 
and tasteful, and besides a ground plan, a lithographic perspec- 
tive view of the building is given.”—Gardener and Farmers’ 
Journal. 

‘* A neatly printed volume on the History of the Exhibition; it 
is a careful digest of all the documents which the Commissioners 
have issued.”—Hvening Express. 

“ Mr. Gilbert’s book is an elegant book; it contains a well- 
condensed summary on the subject.”— Tablet. 

“A gaily boarded little volume, nattily emblazoned on the out- 
side with colours, with a tinted fronti-piece of the Glass House 
from the same familiar aspect. It is dedicated to Prince Albert, 
and contains an elaborate introduction, in which the by-past 
expositions of Paris, Birmingham, Manchester, Dublin, &¢., are 
duly noticed. It is, as a whole, a neat mode of preserving all the 
‘printed gossip’ as well as weightier reporte of Commissioners 
relating to the preparations of the shell of the Exhibition.”"— 
Morning Advertiser. : 

« 4 valuable and elegant introduction to the Great Industrial 
Exhibition. It contains much lucid information, lucidly and 











carefully arranged.”—Christian Times, 





Also, preparing for Publication, intended as a Companion to the above, price only 6s., or, post Sree, 7s.. very profusely Illustrated 


with Kighty 


DEDICATED TOU H.R. 


Splendid Engrarings, 


H. PKINCE ALBERT, 


GILBERT’S 


POPULAR DESCRIPTION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


ITS ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY AND CONSTRUCTIVE MARVELS. 


By PETER BERLYN 


and CHARLES 


FOWLER, Esquires 


The Engravings will depict the various Peculiarities and Novelties of this wonderful Buildiag, as well as the Machinery, &e , 
used in ite construction. 


GILBERT'S VISITORS’ ILLUSTRATED MAP | 
of LONDON, Drawn on a New Principle, having in view the | 
depicting of the Principal Roads and *treets of the Metropolis, | 


| with illustrations of its most Important Buildings and Sights, 


| own way throughout the length and breadth of the Metropolis, 


engraved on their exact Localities. This novel Map will be found 
an interesting, intellectual, and practical Guide to all Visitors 


| who may wish to proceed readily to the more important 
Sights and Attractions of London, The price, in sheet, coloured, 


with Letterpress Keys and References, is 1s. 6d.: or,in case for 


the pocket, 2s.; or, postage free, 3s. 

GILBERT'S GUIDE to the STREETS of 
LONDON. As a Companion tothe “ Visitors’ Illustrated Map.” | 
With Five Thousand References, to enable the Visitor to find his | 


| Price 6d., or, postage free, is. 
PUBLISHED BY JAMES GILBERT, 49, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
Orders received by all Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsvenders. 





GILBERT'S GUIDE to LONDON. 
and I|lustrations. 

This original work which has been long since it. preparation for 
publication, is specially intended as a useful and indispensable 


With Map 


| Pocket Companion to every anticipated Visitor to the Metropolis 


during the Great Exhibition of 1851. All persons in the King- 
dom, on the Continent, and in America may possess themselves 


| Of its instructive information previous to their visit. Prive ls, 6d., 


or, bound, 2s. ; postage free, 6d. extra. Separate Editions of the 


| Book alsoissued in the French and German languages. 


GILBERI’S MAP OF LONDON, beautifully 
Engraved on Steel, with a Key to the Streets and Publie Buildings. 
Price, coloured and mounted in case for the pocket, only Is.; or, 
postage free, ls. 6d.; sheet coloured, 6d.; or, sheet plain, 4d. 
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“One of the main 
social condition, the mental and 
th classes; but let no one ex! 


of ye friend thi 
Worker,’ any setting up of our 3, the 
and industries artizans, by knoc! 
any repetition of the vulgar-mind 
or the speculative philosopher, by calling him a visionary and a 
dreamer. What things he sees and foresees, what practical 
structures for the future he may dream—that is the grand 

uestion for large-minded men, and all who wish to be just to 

¢ world’s benefactors. So much for one of my heroes. For 
the other, and the class to which he belongs, that I have had 
ample means of tical observation among sailors and ship- 
wrights, brickmakers and builders, miners and mechanics, iron- 
works and farm-lands, and not in vain, I trust will be sufficiently 
apparent in the following pages.”—Extract from the Author's 
Preface. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15, Great Marlborough-street. 








Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo., price 2ls., cloth, 
OSE DOUGLAS; or Sketches of a Country 
Parish: being the Autobiography of a Scotch Minister's 
Daughter. 

** Among domestic tales, ‘Rose Douglas’ may take the place 
which Wordeworth’s ‘ Lucy’ occupies among domestic poems. 
A more attractive book of its placed order we do not often meet ; 
we commend this narrative as one sure to interest, to retain, and 
to satisfy the heart.”—Atheneum. 

“ Rose Douglas is what it professes to be. In the minute, 
homely, but delicate painting of the characters of the parish, 
we are instinctively reminded of the quiet genuine humour of 

t.— Britannia. 

“ The work is a faithful d: rreotype of the eventful, but 
not exciting existence of the inhabitants of most of the rural 
districts of Scotland; it is pervaded with a tone of quaint and 
unobtrusive piety, and its moral throughout is excellent.”"— 
Edinburgh Scotsman. 

London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


This day is published, in one thick vol, post 8vo., cloth, 12s., 


ILLIAM PENN: an Historical Biography. 

From new Sources. With an Extra Chapter on the 

“* Macaulay Charges.” By WILLIAM HerwortH Dixon. With 
rt. 


a Portrai 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, in one thick vol. post 8vo., cloth, 12s., 
TALY IN 1848. By L. Marrorti, 
Author of “ Italy, Past and Present,” &c. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Recently published, in one vol. 8vo., price 9s., 


HE SABBATH; or, an Examiuation of the 
Six Texts commonly adduced from the New Testament, 
in Proof of a Christian Sabbath. By a Layman. 
Also, by the same Author, 8vo., price ls., 

THE MOSAIC SABBATH; or, an Inquiry into 
the supposed Preser.t Obligation of the Sabbath of the Fourth 
Commandment. 

The Author’s object in the two works above mentioned is not 
to discountenance the religious observances of the Sunday. It 
is to show that this salutary institution is of human, and not 
directly of Divine, origin; consequently, that it cannot be a sin 
against God to do work on that day; and that the attempt of 
the over-righteous among us to put down all work whatever, 
however useful, on the Sunday, is, on any religious grounds, 
wholly unjustifiable. 

OPINIONS OF THR PRESS ON “THE SABBATH.” 

* A very able disquisition on this subject.”—Westminster Re- 
view for October, 1850 

“A very elaborate, controversial, critical, and minute examina- 
tion of the Six Texts which are supposed to justify the Sunday 
observance. 

“ This is a calmly-reasoned, well-written work, posed ina 


‘This day, demy 12mo., price 1s. 6d., 
CBSISTIaN SOCIALISM AND ITs 
OPPONENTS: A Lecture, delivered at the Office of the 
Society for Promoting Working Men’s Associations, 76, Char. 
lotte-street, Fitzroy-square, on Wednesday, February 12th, 1851, 
By J. M. LupLow, Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-law, 
London: John W, Parker, West Strand. 
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Published on Saturday, March 22, price 3d., No, 17 of the 


HE JOURNAL of INDUSTRY, BANKING 

REVIEWER, and CURRENCY REFORMER, Edited 
by JonatHan Duncan, Esq., Author of “ Aladdin's Letters on 
= a, > tm a 

he Employment of the People— Pays the T 

phetic Teachings—California and the Currency Califone 
Gold—Speculation—The Case of the Tenant-Farmers—The Pro. 
tectionis pinions on Money—French Assignats—Advertise. 


ments. 

THE JOURNAL OF INDUSTRY has a guaranteed cireyl,. 
tion among a wealthy and influential clase of Subscribers, 
cluding the Nobility and Clergy, Members of Parliament, the 
Landed Gentry, Bankers, Merchants, and Shipowners; and a 
such persons possess the means of purchasing, it is obvious 
this Journal presents a most inviting medium to Advertisers of 
Books, Inventions, Patents, and in fact, of all articles of the best 
manufacture, however costly, 

To Life Assurance Companies the Jourual must, as an adver. 
tising channel, be of considerable importance, its circulation 
being among those persons who understand the value of such 
institutions, and who invariably avail themselves of the advap. 
tages secured by such means either for present or prospecting 
purposes. 

Terms for Advertisements.—Seven lines, 5s.; Sixpence for 
every additional line. Office for Advertisements—National Cue 
rency Reform Association, 4, Beaufort-buildings, Strand, 

Wickham and Yelland, 163, Strand, 





spirit worthy of the solemn theme it treats."—Economist of June 
22, ; 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON “THE MOSAIC SABBATH.” 
“ An able pamphlet, well deserving public attention,” —West- 
minster Review for October, 1850. 
* Here is a little treatise of fifty pages which completely and 
for ever settles the whole question, and which has all the rigo- 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 

THE CURATIVE POWER OF MESMERISM. 
M ESMERIC CURES of above One Hundred 

and Fifty Cases of Rheumatism, Tic Douloureux, Palsy, 
Epilepsy, St. Vitus’s Dance, Affections of the Eyes, Chest, Heart, 
Stomach, &c, &e. 
By Tuomas Carern, Secretary and Resident Superintendent of 

the Mesmeric Infirmary, 3, Bedford-street, Bedford-square. 
London: H. Bailliere, 219, Regent-street. 





, Just published, 
— re LECTURES on the “PAPAL 
AGGRESSION” CONTROVERSY. 
By Grorce Dawsox, M.A. Pricedd. each, by Post 6d. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall, Birmingham: E. C. Usborne. 





BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
‘Ss Qne Volume, l2mo., cloth, 2a. 6d., 


OETHE’S IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. 
Arranged for the Use of Students, with Notes, Vocabulary, 
and Interlinear Translation of the first Scenes. By Dr. Benr, 
Professor of the German Language and Lit at Winchester 
College, 
2, GERMAN MADE EASY. By Dr. Pirscuer. 
One vol., 12mo. (300 pages), cloth, price 6s. 
3. THE FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK 
for Beginners in the Study of the Language. By Dr. HREIMANN, 
Professor of German at University College, 12mo., cloth, price 4s. 


4. BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; or, Con- 
versations in English and German, followed by Models of 
Receipts, Tables of Coins, Weights, Measures, &c. 18mo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d, 

London: David Nutt, 250, Strand. 

*%—* A Catalogue of Miscellaneous German Books, just pub- 

lished, can be had gratis, or sent post free for four stamps. 








A NEW PERIODICAL. 
Published weekly, price Th (No.1 
22nd of February), 
T HE ASSURANCE RECORD, SHARE 
PROPERTY AND BANKING GUIDE, 

A Journalestablished to faithfully analyze the proceed: of 
Assurance, Banking, and other Associations, on 

Published by Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row, 
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THOMAS COOPER’S WORKS. 


HE PURGATORY OF SUICIDES. A Prison 
Rhyme. In Ten Books, with Notes. In one vol., cloth 
boards, price 38. 6d. To be had in Numbers at twopence, and 
Parts at sixpence each. 
WISE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES, 
Two vols., cloth boards. Price 5s. 
THE BARON’S YULE FEAST. A Christmas 
Rhyme. Wrapper. Price ls. 6d. 
EIGHT LETTERS to the YOUNG MEN of the 
WORKING CLASSES. _ Price 6d. 
Pi <n pedi SSSURM AL. Complete in one vol., 
Stren steeseia eae 
CAPTAIN COBLER;; or, the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. An Historical Romance of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
In one vol., cloth l:ttered. Price 2s. 6d. 
PB gy a Sse, and the WOOD- 
,~ ty oe Saws ad by Tuomas Coorsr. 
London : J. Watson, 3, Queen's-head-passage,Paternoster-row. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
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rous d tration that the question admits. We cordially com- 
mend this treatise.”—The Leader of September 14, 1850. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, London. 


TALES BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


[NSUBORDINATION 3; or, the SHOE- 
MAKER'S DAUGHTERS. An American Story of Real 
In Two Parts. 32mo., le, 4d., sewed; or 2s., cloth gilt, 

The following at 8d. each, sewed ; or ls. 2d., cloth gilt. 

RICHES HAVE WINGS. A Tale for the Rich 


and Poor. 


KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 
the Rich and Poor. 


RISING IN THE WORLD. 
THE HEIRESS. A Story of Trials. 


THE LADY AT HOME; or, Leaves from the 
Every-Day Book of an American Lady. 


Life. 


A Tale for 





London: J. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 








N ENQUIRY into the PHILOSOPHY ang 

RELIGION of SHAKSPEARE. By W..J. Brrow, M.A, 

New Inn Hall, Oxon, Author of the “ Real and Ideal,” Lee 
tered, in cloth, price 4s. 

“A curious and even an attractive book. It is pervaded bya 
distinct purpose, sustained by zealand industry. The defence of | 
* Othello’ against the charge of ‘ Iago’s’ insufficiency of motive, 
and the estimate of ‘ Cassio’s’ character, exhibit thought and 
criticism.”—Spectator. 

“ This is one of the moet marvellous books produced in the 
nineteenth century. The author is in earnest, and his book igg 
serious and awe-inspiring work.”— Tabiet. 

* The task of testing the great bard’s religious sentiments ing 
manner most legitimate, has been ably accomplished by Mr, 
Birch. The book throws much additional light on the ral 
structure of Shakspeare’s mind.”— Weekly Dispatch, 

“Mr. Birch’s attempt is to remove the veil that wraps the 
poet, curious to see whether or not his countenance ‘ shineth as © 
that of angel.’ This unveiling Mr. Birch does with a daring, , 
but a gentle hand.”— Leamington Courier. 

“Mr. Birch’'s book is an elaborate and systematic exposition 
of the natural history of Shakypere’s opinions—eloquent with 
facts, minute in analysis, faithful in detail, and impartial ia 
execution. It is an anodyne to the parched spirit to turu to the 
fresh pages of Mr. Birch—redolent of a manly and dignified 
criticism, which keeps close to truth and disdains to panderts 
omnipotent opinion.’’—Keasoner. ’ 

C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, 





NUMEROUS WOO 


A BOOK THAT ALL SHOULD READ. 
FAMILIAR 


A MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINIMG KNOWLEDGE, 


THINGS. 


EMBELLISHED WITH 
D ENGRAVINGS, ‘ 


$2 Pages, foolscap, 8vo., price 2d. Monthly. 


There is nothing, however trifling or insignificant it may appear, but contains within itself or its history—when we take the 
trouble to search it out—much that is interesting. useful, and instructive. 


The familiar objects by which we are surrounded, no matter 


how well known and common they may be accounted, have all 


connected with them many interesting facts, with which few are acquainted. How little do we regard the things which daily minister 
to our comforts, yet how curious are the processes through which they must pass, before they are fit for our use or amusement; 


those who have been in the manufacturing districts must be fully 
under the simple exterior of our household objects. 


alive to the vast amount of profitable knowledge which lies hid 


The aim and purpose of this work is to convey, in an interesting and popular form, so much of the Natural History, Che 
mistry, and Commercial Value of familiar things, interspersed with light and pleasing anecdotes and incidents of ixterest, as shall 
give its readers a proper id a of the value and importance of the things which they meet with in every-day life, the care, fatigue, 
and perhaps danger, with which they are produced, and not to be contented with an imperfect knowledge of themselves, and the 


things with which they are surrounded. 


WHAT HAS BEEN SAID OF THE WORK BY THE PREss. 


The Court Journal says,“ Itis an excellent title, and admirably | 
maintained. This little menthly publication taining thirty 
closely-printed pages, ornamented by several well-executed wood | 
engravings, offers to the general public information of a most in- 
ing Ramee, cleverly conveyed, and upon subjects justly | 
called * Familiar Things,’ yet with origin and general organi- 
zation or manufacture of which, not alone the masses of the 
ple, but very many moving in the highest circles, and passing for | 
educated, we might almost say learned people, are in profound | 
ignorance. The price is twopence each number, and we unhesi- | 
tatingly say, a more valuable undertaking we have not seen. We 
have no doubt, if its proprietors carry it out in the same spirit as 
that evinced by the first two numbers, that it will find a place 
not alone upon the — table of our hard-working countrymen, 
but amongst the most elaborate treatises which crowd the lux- 
urious!y-furnished lib: aries of the rich. | 
“ An article upon ‘The Church Clock’ furnishes us with a quo- 
taticn illustrative of the care and research which have been be- 
stowed upon the subjects treated upon, the principal merit being | 
the simplicity of language and ab of technicality in whieh | 
the information is conveyed,” | 
The Bradford Observer calls attention to “ Familiar Things,” | 
and says, “ lt is as valuable in ite character as it is modest in its | 
appearance, A cup of tea,a piece of sponge, a church clock, | 
astreet lamp, are not very recondite subjects; but this little | 
* Cyclopedia ’ reveals an amount of historical, philosophical, and 
other information respecting them, which thousands would never 
dream of.” | 


A. HALL, VIRTUE, AND CoO. 
And ali Bookseller: 











peo- | well-regulated mind. 


The Cambridge Chronicle remarks that ‘‘ this highly interesting 
and instructive publication, which, from its low price, be 
in the hands of all who wish to obtain knowledge on * 
Things,” commences with the History of a Book, giving the att 
of paper-making, the process of printing, binding, &., and de- 
picts very truly and graphically the influence of literature ons 
Such is the general moral tone of 
work that we can recommend it as being highly different 
much of the ephemeral literature of this period ” 

The Atlas recommends to its readers the little publication of 
Messrs. Hall and Co., called “ Familiar Things.” “ It contain 
a mass of infurmation which will do good to most people about. 


| matters daily under their eyes, and for that reason never in- 
| quired into. 


Does one in a thousand understand even the com 
monest details of the clock and watch which regulate his move 
ments every hour of the day.” 

The Portsmouth Guardian says, “the second number of this 
aspirant for public favour fully maintains the high position o> 

ned by the first. The idea we conceive to be a happy one, for 
the objects which every day surround us, and which we * see, hea 
touch, taste, or smell,’ every moment of our lives, ought surely 
to yield us instruction, but which hitherto have been ‘sealed 
subjects to the millions. We feel assured that if it 
as it has commenced, giving its histories of ‘ Familiar 
familiarly, aud with the vast funds of varied i 
hitherto brought to bear upon the subjects discusssd, must 
speedily insure for this serial a circulation second to none of its 
numerous compeers.” 


, 25, PATERNOSTER ROW; 


sand Newsvendors in Town and Country. 
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Dirgcrors, 





Samuel Driver, Eeq. 
John Griffith Frith, Esa. Edward Lomax, Esq. | 
Samuel Miller, Esq. | 
Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Sir Thomas N. Reeve. | 


Peter Hood, Esq. 
Capt. Hon, G. F. Hotham, R.N. | William Studley, Esq. 
Life A A rr; End, 





Poo c eee rments, Langa 
wided amongst the assured.—Prospectuses, post free, 
on application, F. Fexauson Camnovx, Manager. 
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DOBSON COLLET, of the Royal Italien 
© Opera, Covent Garden, Teacher of Singing. For Term 
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